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SIX YEARS LATER (PART II): SMART POWER 
AND THE U.S. STRATEGY FOR SECURITY IN 
A POST-9/11 WORLD 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 2007 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on National Security and Foreign 

Affairs, 

Committee on Oversight and Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m., in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John Tierney (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Tierney, Shays, Lynch, Higgins, McCol- 
lum, Van Hollen, Hodes, Welch, Platts, Turner, and Foxx. 

Also present: Representative Thornberry. 

Staff present: Dave Turk, staff director; Andy Wright and An- 
drew Su, professional staff members; Davis Hake, clerk; Dan Ham- 
ilton, fellow; Janice Spector and Christopher Bright, minority pro- 
fessional staff members; Todd Greenwood, minority legislative as- 
sistant; Nick Palarino, minority senior investigator and policy advi- 
sor; Benjamin Chance, minority clerk; and Mark Lavin, minority 
Army fellow. 

Mr. Tierney. A quorum being present, the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security and Foreign Affairs’ hearing entitled, “Six Years 
Later (Part II): Smart Power and the U.S. Strategy for Security in 
a Post- 9/11 World,” will come to order. 

The Members will be allotted 5 minutes to give their opening 
statements if they so choose at which point we will move to open- 
ing statements for our witnesses. 

I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Texas, Con- 
gressman Mac Thornberry, be allowed to participate in this hearing 
in accordance with the committee’s rules and be allowed to ques- 
tion the witnesses after all official members of the subcommittee 
have had their first turn. Without objection, so ordered. 

I ask unanimous consent that the hearing record be kept open 
for 5 business days so that all members of the subcommittee will 
be allowed to submit a written statement for the record. Without 
objection, that is so ordered as well. 

I want to just welcome and thank everybody for attending the 
important discussion that we are going to have here today. The 
Subcommittee on National Security and Foreign Affairs conducts 
our second hearing in a series focused on long term U.S. national 
security strategy, 6 years after 9/11. 

( 1 ) 
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We are very fortunate today to engage in what I hope will he a 
robust and thought-provoking discussion with Secretary Armitage 
and Dean Nye. I thank hoth of you gentlemen for joining us today. 

Thank you also to all the members of the CSIS Commission on 
Smart Power including subcommittee member Betty McCollum, 
and our guest Representative, Mac Thornberry. Thank you for the 
talents and experiences you poured into the report that is being 
discussed today. 

It truly was an august commission. It was comprised of leaders 
from all three branches of government, from non-profits, academia 
and the business community. I found the report to be insightful, 
and I think it will serve as a good jumping-off point for our discus- 
sion today. 

In the interest of spending as much time engaging in that robust 
discussion as possible, I am going to try to keep my remarks on the 
brief side. 

As I noted during the first hearing in the series, even with the 
amazing amount of money and energy expended and, more impor- 
tantly, the lives lost, so far on military engagements and homeland 
security and intelligence since September 11, 2001, there remains 
an inescapable sense that ours is a national security policy adrift. 

Unfortunately, I can’t report progress in the intervening weeks 
since that first hearing. In fact, the world, more than ever, seems 
to be slipping away from our influence. 

A nuclear and extremist-infected Pakistan is in full-blown crisis. 
Its path toward democracy has been barricaded by military rule, 
suspension of the Pakistani constitution and the suppression of 
civil institutions capable of dissent. 

U.S.-Iran relations are at a nadir, and the Bush administration 
has ratcheted up its saber-rattling rhetoric, an issue that, tomor- 
row, this subcommittee will continue to explore in depth in our se- 
ries, “Iran: Reality, Options and Consequences.” 

The prospect of a Turkish invasion into the Kurdish region of 
Northern Iraq conjures disastrous images of Turkish, United States 
and Iraqi forces at cross purposes on a single battlefield. 

In the words of a panelist from our first hearing, we have yet to 
act with the “burst of creativity” that was the trademark of the 
United States at the beginning of the cold war. 

Secretary Armitage and Dean Nye, the report you are issuing 
today will, I hope, help fill in this void. 

The 9/11 Commission rightly concluded, “long-term success de- 
mands the use of all elements of national power.” Not only does 
your report offer concrete and innovative ways to do just that, it 
also does something else I think is incredibly helpful. 

Your report spells out the path for our country to get back on the 
offensive, and by that, I don’t mean in the military sense. You note 
in the very first paragraph of your executive summary, “the United 
States must move from eliciting fear and anger to inspiring opti- 
mism and hope.” 

We have had a lot of the fear-mongering and the anger going on, 
and I think it is being reinforced every day. It was refreshing to 
read the charge to inspire optimism and hope. 

In the words of CSIS President and CEO, John Hamre, this 
means going back to the root of what makes America great, the 
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fact that we are a country of both “big ideas and common sense;” 
that our country has a “unique blend of optimism and prag- 
matism.” 

These are the ideals that I think have made our country as great 
as it is today, the ideals that make Americans proud to be Ameri- 
cans and the ideals that cause the rest of the world to want to fol- 
low us. Secretary Armitage and Dean Nye, as you rightly point out, 
these are the ideals, when pragmatically implemented, that will in 
the long term best secure the safety of our Nation, for us, our chil- 
dren and for our grandchildren. 

We live in dangerous world desperate for positive U.S. leader- 
ship — leadership borne of a coherent, effective and honorable na- 
tional security strategy. And I have no doubt that at our core, the 
American people have the heart, the fortitude and the imagination 
to overcome current challenges. 

In 1963, Martin Luther King, Jr., reminded us of the “fierce ur- 
gency of now.” It is well past time that we heed that call, and I 
thank you for your contribution to that with your report. 

Mr. Shays. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. John F. Tierney follows:] 
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Opening Statement of Chairman John F. Tierney 

“Six Years Later (Part II): ‘Smart Power’ and 
the U.S. Strategy for Security in a Post-9/11 World.” 

November 6, 2007 


Welcome, and thank you all for attending this important discussion. 

Today, the Subcommittee on National Security and Foreign Affairs conducts our 
second hearing in a series focused on long-term U.S. national security strategy six years 
after 9/11. 

We are very fortunate today to engage in what I hope will be a robust and 
thought-provoking discussion with Secretary Armitage and Dean Nye. Thank you 
gentlemen for being with us. 

Thank you also to all the members of the CSIS Commission on “Smart Power” - 
including Subcommittee Member Betty McCollum, and our guest, Representative Mac 
Thomberry - for the talents and experiences you poured into the report that is being 
issued today. 

This was truly an august commission comprised of leaders from all three branches 
of the government, non-profits, academia, and the business community. I found your 
report to be insightful, and it will serve as the jumping-off point for our discussion today. 

And in the interests of spending as much time engaging in this robust discussion 
as possible, I’m going to keep my opening comments brief. 

As I noted during the first hearing in this series, even with the amazing amount of 
money and energy expended - and more importantly lives lost - so far on military 
engagements, homeland security, and intelligence since September 11, 2001, there 
remains an inescapable sense that ours is a national security policy adrift. 

Unfortunately, I can’t report progress in the intervening weeks since that first 
hearing. In fact, the world, more than ever, seems to be slipping away from our influence: 
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• A nuclear and extremist-infected Pakistan is in full-blown crisis. Its “path” toward 
democracy has been barricaded by military rule, suspension of the Pakistani 
Constitution, and the suppression of civil institutions capable of dissent. 

• U.S. / Iran relations are at a nadir, and the Bush Administration has ratcheted up 
its saber-rattling rhetoric - an issue that, tomorrow, this Subcommittee will 
continue to explore in-depth in our series: “Iran: Reality, Options, and 
Consequences.” 

• The prospect of a Turkish invasion into the Kurdish region of northern Iraq 
conjures disastrous images of Turkish, U.S., and Iraqi forces, at cross purposes, 
on a single battlefield. 

In the words of a panelist from our first hearing, we have yet to act with the “burst 
of creativity” that was the trademark of the United States at the beginning of the Cold 
War. 


Secretary Armitage and Dean Nye, the report you are issuing today will, I hope, 
help fill-in this void. 

The 9/11 Commission rightly concluded, and I quote, “long-term success 
demands the use of all elements of national power.” Not only does your report offer 
concrete and innovative ways to do just that, it also does something else I think is 
incredibly helpful. 

Your report spells out the path for our country to get back on the offensive, and I 
don’t mean that in a military sense. You note in the very first paragraph of the Executive 
Summary that, and 1 quote, “the United States must move from eliciting fear and anger to 
inspiring optimism and hope.” 

In the words of CSIS President and CEO, John Hamre, this means going back to 
the root of what makes America great - the fact that we are a country of both “big ideas 
and common sense;” that our country has a “unique blend of optimism and pragmatism.” 

These are the ideals that I think have made our country as great as it is today; the 
ideals that make Americans proud to be Americans; and the ideals that cause the rest of 
the world to want to follow us. And, Secretary Armitage and Dean Nye, as you rightly 
point out, these are the ideals - when pragmatically implemented - that will, in the long- 
term, best secure the safety of our nation - for us, for our children, and for our 
grandchildren. 

We live in a dangerous world desperate for positive U.S. leadership - leadership 
borne of a coherent, effective, and honorable national security strategy. And I have no 
doubt that, at our core, the American people have the heart, fortitude, and imagination to 
overcome our current challenges. 

In 1963, Martin Luther King, Jr. reminded us of the “fierce urgency of now.” It is 
well past time we heed that call. 
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Mr. Shays. Thank you, Chairman Tierney, for holding this sec- 
ond hearing examining U.S. national security strategies. This sub- 
committee began looking at this issue even before September 11, 
2001, so I am pleased we are continuing this important work. 

Today, we are joined by two very distinguished witnesses, Joseph 
Nye, and Richard Armitage, co-chairs of the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies Commission on Smart Power. I will leave 
it to the commissioners to explain their project, but I would like to 
go on record that I agree with its conclusion, “America must revi- 
talize its ability to inspire and persuade rather than merely rely 
upon its military might.” 

That is true because today we face a different type of enemy, and 
we have been slow to react to this new threat. 

In 1985, President Ronald Reagan recalled the horrors of the Ira- 
nian hostage crisis and the bombing of the U.S. Marine barracks 
in Beirut. He said, “There is a temptation to see the terrorist acts 
as simply the erratic work of a small group of fanatics. We make 
this mistake at grave peril, for the attacks on America, her citi- 
zens, her allies and other democratic nations in recent years do 
form a pattern of terrorism that has strategic implications and po- 
litical goals.” 

In that statement. President Reagan described what has become 
an overriding concern for the United States and its allies, terror- 
ism. President Reagan foresaw what the world saw unfold on Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, that terrorists would not be deterred by geo- 
graphic, political or moral borders. 

President Reagan understood terrorists had their own political 
philosophy that makes them inherently at war with nations that 
subscribe to democracy and freedom, and he predicted the failure 
to take seriously the warped ideology of Islamic fundamentalists 
would lead to dire consequences for this Nation and our allies. 

During President Clinton’s administrations, several commissions, 
Bremer, Gilmore and Hart-Rudman concluded we needed to recog- 
nize the threat. We need to recognize the threat, develop a com- 
prehensive strategy to confront that threat, and improve, reorga- 
nize our government structure to implement the strategy. 

President Bush inherited a loose collection of Presidential direc- 
tives and law enforcement plans from President Clinton that 
proved to be dramatically flawed. Regretfully, before September 11, 
2001, the Bush administration did not address these flaws. The 
bottom line at the time of the 2001 attacks, the United States had 
been operating for years without a comprehensive strategy to pro- 
tect us from our enemies. 

The current U.S. national security strategy acknowledges and re- 
affirms the reality that when all other methods fail, our leaders 
must have the option to proactively use force to protect the lives 
of our citizens. 

What we have learned over the past three decades is our strate- 
gies cannot be based on the naive assumption that governments 
and particularly groups committed to both sponsoring terrorism 
and acquiring weapons of mass destruction won’t use them. Sep- 
tember 11th taught us there is no red line the terrorists won’t 
cross. 
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We need to keep in mind no matter how many incentives or dis- 
incentives we develop, some terrorists are intent on our destruction 
no matter the cost. Diplomacy which is not backed up by military 
might is meaningless. However, as the Commission points out, we 
may have been relying too much on military power and have ne- 
glected traditional instruments of soft power such as intense dialog 
and diplomacy. 

With this in mind, I look forward to the testimony from our dis- 
tinguished witnesses and I hope, Mr. Chairman, you will hear from 
other groups and commissions. In fact, I know you will. I thank you 
for your intent to hear from other groups and commissions about 
their views on how to improve our national strategy in environ- 
ment where terrorist cells may be more of a threat than unfriendly 
nations. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Christopher Shays follows:] 
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Statement of Congressman Christopher Shays 
Ranking Member Subcommittee on National Security and 
Foreign Affairs 

“Six Years Later (Part II): ‘Smart Power” and the US Strategy 
for a Post 9/11 World.” 

November 6, 2007 

Thank you, Chairman Tierney, for holding this second hearing examining 
US national security strategies. This Subcommittee began looking at this 
issue even before September 1 1, 2001, so I am pleased we are continuing 
this important work. 

Today we are joined by two distinguished witnesses, Joseph Nye and 
Richard Armitage, Co-Chairs of the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies’ Commission on Smart Power. 

I will leave it to the Commissioners to explain their project, but I would like 
to go on record that I agree with its conclusion — “America must revitalize 
its ability to inspire and persuade rather than merely rely upon its military 
might.” That is true because today we face a different type of enemy. 

And we have been slow to react to this new threat. 

In 1985, President Ronald Reagan recalled the horrors of the Iran hostage 
crisis and the bombing of the US Marine barracks in Beirut. He said: 

“There is a temptation to see the terrorist acts as simply the erratic work of a 
small group of fanatics. We make this mistake at great peril, for the attacks 
on America, her citizens, her allies and other democratic nations in recent 
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years do form a pattern of terrorism that has strategic implications and 
political goals.” 

In that statement President Reagan described what has become an overriding 
concern for the United States and its allies: terrorism. President Reagan 
foresaw what the world saw unfold on September 11, 2001, that terrorists 
would not be deterred by geographic, political or moral borders. 

President Reagan understood terrorists had their own political philosophy 
that makes them inherently at war with nations that subscribe to a 
democratic system of government. And he predicted the failure to take 
seriously the warped ideology of Islamic fimdamentalists would lead to dire 
consequences for this nation and our allies. 

During President Clinton’s Administration several commissions — ^Bremer, 
Gilmore and Hart-Rudman — concluded we need to recognize the threat, 
develop a comprehensive strategy to confront that threat and improve our 
government structure to implement the strategy. 

President Bush inherited a loose collection of presidential directives and law 
enforcement plans from President Clinton that proved to be dramatically 
flawed. Regretfully before September 1 1, 2001, the Bush Administration 
did not address these flaws. 

The bottom line. . .at the time of the 2001 attacks, the United States had been 
operating for years without a comprehensive strategy to protect us from our 
enemies. 

The current US National Security Strategy acknowledges the reality that, 
when all other methods fail, our leaders must have the option to proactively 
use force to protect the lives of our citizens. 

What we have learned over the past three decades is our strategies cannot be 
based on the naive assumption that governments or groups committed to 
both sponsoring terrorism and acquiring weapons of mass destruction won’t 
use them. September 1 1, 2001 taught us there is no red line the terrorists 
won’t cross. 

We need to keep in mind no matter how many incentives or disincentives we 
develop some terrorists are intent on our destruction no matter the cost. 
Diplomacy which is not backed up by military might is meaningless. 
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However, as the Commission points out we may have been relying too much 
on military power and have neglected traditional instruments of soft power, 
such as intense dialogue and diplomacy. 

With this in mind I look forward to the testimony from our distinguished 
witnesses, and I hope Mr. Chairman we will hear from other groups and 
commissions about their views on how to improve our national strategy in 
an environment where terrorist cells may be more of a threat than unfriendly 
nations. 
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Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Shays. 

Ms. McCollum, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I won’t take all 
5 because I am hoping we will have an opportunity for robust ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for your kinds words and let 
you know that it has been an honor to serve as a member of the 
Smart Power Commission along with our House colleague, Mac 
Thornberry, who is here with us today. I want to publicly thank 
our witnesses today, Richard Armitage and Joseph Nye, for their 
leadership as Co-Chairs of the Commission. 

The Center for Strategic and International Studies took the chal- 
lenge of exploring America’s current standing in the world and how 
to put forward a concrete recommendation to restore America’s 
leadership using all of the tools in our strategic and foreign policy 
toolbox. I want to stress again, this study looked at America’s 
standing in the world and what we need to do to change America’s 
standing in the world to where it was only a few short years ago, 
one of respect, one of hope, one of optimism. 

We are the world’s largest military. We are the world’s greatest 
military power. We are the world’s greatest economic power. Yet, 
in January 2009, the next President who will be leading our Nation 
will face tremendous challenges in this world. The world commu- 
nity wants U.S. leadership, not unilateral power where we dictate 
and expect other countries to yield to our policies. 

The Smart Power report makes recommendations for America’s 
re-engagement in the world, using our capacity to improve lives 
and, by doing so, we create security and inspire hope. In short, 
again, we must use our power to once again become a world in 
which America is admired, a world in which America is once 
against respected and wanted as a partner. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my colleagues in Congress will take this 
report seriously. Next year as we commence looking at the fiscal 
year 2009 the new President will inherit, I hope these rec- 
ommendations are carefully considered in the future by this Con- 
gress, and I thank you so much again for having this hearing but 
including the Smart Power report as part of it. 

I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Betty McCollum follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, it has been an honor to have served as a member of the “Smart 
Power Commission” along with our House colleague Mac Thornberry, and I want 
to publicly thank our witnesses today, Richard Armitage and Joseph Nye, for 
their leadership as co-chairs of the commission. 

The Center for Strategic and International Studies took on the challenge of 
exploring America’s current standing in the world and how best to put forth 
concrete recommendations to restore American leadership using all the tools in 
our strategic and foreign policy tool box. 

This nation is the world’s greatest military power. We are the greatest economic 
power. 

Yet, in January 2009, the next president will be leading a nation that faces 
tremendous challenges in the world. 

The world community wants U.S. leadership, but not unilateral power where we 
dictate and expect other countries and peoples to yield to our policies. 

This Smart Power report makes recommendations for America's reengagement 
in the world using our capacity to improve lives, create security and inspire hope. 

In short, we must use our power to become, once again, the America the world 
admires, respects and wants as a partner. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my colleagues in Congress take this report seriously. 

Next year, as we commence looking at the Fiscal Year 2009 the new president 
will inherit, I hope these recommendations are considered carefully. 


Thank you. 
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Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Ms. McCollum. Because your col- 
leagues are so taking this seriously, they are going to all forego 
their statements. They have 5 days to place their statements on 
the record. 

We would like to go right to our witnesses, if we could. I want 
to begin by introducing our panel. 

The Honorable Richard L. Armitage, Secretary Armitage has a 
distinguished record of service in our country including as a deco- 
rated Vietnam veteran, as an Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs from 1983 to 1989 and as Deputy 
Secretary of State from 2001 to 2005. Secretary Armitage is cur- 
rently president of Armitage International. 

Joseph S. Nye, Jr., Ph.D., Dr. Nye, Dean Nye served our country 
as chairman of the National Intelligence Council from 1993 to 1994 
and as Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Af- 
fairs from 1994 to 1995. He has also served as dean of Harvard 
Kennedy School of Government. Dean Nye is one of the foremost 
foreign policy authors of our day, having written books such as Soft 
Power: The Means to Success in World Politics. 

Welcome to you both. 

It is the policy of our subcommittee to swear you in before you 
testify. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Tierney. The record will please reflect that both witnesses 
answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. Shays. Would we note that Mr. Armitage was slow in getting 
out of his chair? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Tierney. He is bigger than I am. You can notice if you want. 

Your full written reports will be put on the record, and I believe 
with unanimous consent we can put a copy of the entire prepublica- 
tion report in as well. 

We will give you 5 minutes, but we would like to be a little flexi- 
ble on that. We understand this report is very important, and we 
would like very much to hear from each of you. So, please proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF RICHARD L. ARMITAGE, COMMISSION ON 

SOFT POWER, CENTER FOR STRATEGIC AND INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES; AND JOSEPH S. NYE, JR., PH.D., UNIVER- 
SITY DISTINGUISHED SERVICE PROFESSOR, KENNEDY 

SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD L. ARMITAGE 

Mr. Armitage. Chairman, I am delighted. I will take 2 minutes 
rather than the 5. 

I am delighted again to be in front of Mr. Shays, a man of great 
conscience. I know from my own personal experience with him dur- 
ing the run-up and aftermath of Iraq, the way he did his business, 
I think, was a great lesson to me in how to be involved in good gov- 
ernance. 

Ms. McCollum and Mr. Thornberry, it is good spending the day 
with you, and I am the better for it. 

Mr. Chairman, let me tell you what this report is about. This re- 
port is about prolonging and preserving our American preeminence 
as a force for good as long as is humanly possible. It is a report 
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about how to complement U.S. military and economic might which 
must not only be maintained but strengthened with greater focus 
on American soft power which, in our view of the Commission, has 
atrophied in recent years. 

Mr. Chairman, as you mentioned, after 9/11, we started export- 
ing something that was foreign to us. It was strange. We were ex- 
porting our fear and our anger, showing a sort of snarling face to 
the world rather than the more traditional exports that Ms. McCol- 
lum spoke about of hope, of optimism and opportunity. 

Now, we on the Commission believe that at the core of the prob- 
lem is that we have made the War on Terror the central component 
of our global organization. 

To be sure, terrorism is real and it is a growing threat, but the 
fact of the matter remains that, absent access to WMD, the terror- 
ists do not pose an existential threat to our way of life. They can 
hurt us. They have hurt us. They will try to hurt us again, but 
they can’t change our way of life. However, we can change our way 
of life by the way we react to them. 

If we react through the excessive use of force or rejection of poli- 
cies that are important to our friends and to our allies, if we ap- 
pear to put ourselves above international legal norms, that encour- 
ages rather than counters terrorist recruitment overseas. 

Through some of our counter-terrorism policies, we have estab- 
lished a reputation for holding a double standard. That, indeed, has 
hurt our ability to engage certain partners and allies. We have to 
strike that balance between the use of force against violent extre- 
mism and other means of combating terrorism. 

Today, more than ever, after 6 years of war, our military is over- 
stretched, and they are weary. Our military is still the best in the 
world, but it needs to be reset. However, investments in our mili- 
tary should not come at the expense of investments in our civilian 
tools of power nor vice versa. I guess what I am saying is we need 
guns and butter. 

I will stop there, Mr. Chairman, and turn it over to Joe. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Armitage follows:] 
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Xnutk,-.' miijc. ipvl Hukiertcc are in. decline. ■■ 
jr.'uuv! rhc 'A'^rU 1 > inau\t.iiu a leading fole in . 
yj'>bd atr.ui'*. ihc I’mad Srak*^ must 'motreirom- 
chcttin^f toil -u'J anger to m'^pmiigoptindsm and 

.hope. 

|o t ^!^ Uunched a bipartisan Contois- . 

-sii'ti -'O Mnari IXmcr to develop a vision to guide 
\nuneas global cngagenu-iif. this report lays out 
ci'i, <.<>mtru^^u»nN hiidmg< and a discrete set of 
ictommendacions tbrhc*u the next president of 
the I’nifed States, regardlcsb of polmcal party, can 
jmplement a smart potter strakgy. 

llie United Stales mtast become a smarter power 
by once again investing in the global good — pro- 
viding things people and governments in ail quar- 
ters of the \tx)r!d want but cannot attain in the 
absence of .^Xmerican leadership, By compleuient- 
ing LIS. military and economic might with greater 
investments in soft power, America can build the 
framework ii: needs to tackle tough global chal- 
lenges. ■ 

Specifically, the IJiutetl States should focus on fiw • 
critical a.reas: 

S8 Mitauic', p.vrrncu-slhp.s' anddnstimtbhs; The' " 
Unitcti Stales must reinvigorate the alliances, 
partnerships and iOvStinirions that serve our in- 
feresfs and help us to meet rwenty-hrst century 
ciullengevS. 


■ Global dcTclopmcni: Fjo\ atniy 'Iv- u U-<'t vL’ J 
■•'opmentm C.S. foreign police can help sIh- ■l 
S tates align to own mtcrcsts wan opiav* -'‘'• 
of people around the world. 

s Public .tlipiomacv: Bringing forcigsi pisnai uum'.s 
to our side depends on f’>uiying long u-um ih' > 
ple-to-people relationships, paruculatli .aiu'Si ’ 
youth. 

* Economic mregraUMn ( onunutd engagemc.nt 
with the global cconomv is nc\'e^sar\ ten grow th 
and prosperity, but the benefits ot free trade must 
be expanded to include those lett bchintl at home 
and abroad, 

a lechnology md "lihiergy,.' security 

and climate change require .(Xniericari liXadershtp 
to help establish global consensius aiul develop in- 
mw^live solutions. 

fniplementitig a Smart power straieg)* will rt'quitc 
a strategic reassessment of hiiw the I govern- 
ment is organized. cooriiinattxL and budgtucd. 
Tlie next pre.sident should con.sidec a number 
of creative solutions to maximize the adiuinis- 
tradon’s abilipf^ to organize fof success, tncluiiing 
the app<>munent of senior personiud svbo could 
'"reach 'across agencies;'to.bet.ter'aiign strategy and 
resources. 


EXECiniVtSUMMARY i 
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r. STORING AMERICA’S INSPIRATIONAI i T . 

tv' {cihii I. Htume 


\nkLK 1 'o i of bu, ideas and common 

vose \ b's; 'dc' s-cas saMmj that we would put 
5 in.’n os, ‘ht tiio m i ommon sense was know'- 
ip ' h t ■> i\}nc\ (asks would 'ichie\'c that goal 
i'ul p’d'ui m p.uc fl sttijftuK’ to accomplish 
'iatu VVe !)efn loitunnte as a nation that 
w hcT! div’ ( iiips hn\e been down, we have found 
ksdoi' wh('< pos^ts^ tlu' i.is5on fo see what the 
w’->!ld ;:o<i|d be and (be good setise toknowwhat 
It wdl take to get (here. 

The vision and detecmmatioix ot these great men 
and women have lifted vip .Kmcricans and people' 
all over the world in. ways that .few would have ' 
eX'e.r dreai:ned. The .rest of the world continues 
to look Co us for our unique blend of optimism 
and pragmafistn, 

VXfe have a.ll seen the poll nuhibers arid know that 
mtich of die world today is not happy with Amer- 
ican leader.ship. Even traditional allies ha\’e ques- 
tioned American ^^lues and interests, wondering 
whether they are compatible with their osvn. V’v'e 
do not hav^e to be loved, but we will newer be able 
to accomplish our goals and keep Americans safe. 
w.ithout'murual.i:especr.' ■ ■ 

There IS a moment of oppominiry today for 
our poimcal leader'' to sinke off on a big ide^ 
that balances a wdsec interaattonalism with the 
desire for protecrion at home. Washingfon may 
be mcreasinglv divided, bur .i\.mericans are uni<' 
fieri in \vanting to improve dicir countrvs image 
in die world and their own potential for good- 
W-e s.ee the same hunger in other countries for. 
a mote balanced Amencan approach and levH,-. 
r.tii/td Amctican uiferc*'? in a broader range of . 
jSMu.'. dun jusi tcrioii-'m. Vnd we hcvir every- . 
wh^it hat cM'ti senous problem in the m>rid 
uunu.'K r,S iinnlvement. 


Of course, we all know the clnllemu be (■ >fc U' 
The center of gravin' in tid aff.uis i" NJntnn ' 
to Asia, 'rhe threat Amcnc^t tace.s tbitn auekai 
pKiliterarion, terrortsi otgani/anons vith rh' ' 
ai reach, and w'eak and reckless states cannot 
be easdj' contained and is unkkclv t:t.> dimmish 
m our lifetime.. As the onlv global superpower, 
w’e must manage muinple cnsc.s simuhancoiisly 
where regional compcritt>rs can focu.s dieii: at- 
tendon and, efforts. A globaiwed world means 
that vectors of prosperin' can quickiv become 
vectors of insecurity. 



loscph S. Xic, folm j. I Lmrc, and ' d i \v'u n'.. 


These challenges put a premium on strengthen- 
ing capable states, alliances, partnerships, and in- 
stitutions. In this complex :m(.i dynamic u-t^rld of 
chani^ig demands, we greatly benefit from hiu''- 
tog ali«:s, alliances, and insrimrtons that can help 
manage problem.s. But we can no longer ailord 
to see the world through only a states .narrow 
perspectirre- Statehood can be a fic:tK>n that hides 
dangers lurking be.neaih, W’e need new strategies 
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that allow us ro contend with non-state actors and 
new capabilities to address faceless threats — like 
eitergv insecudtv, global financial instabiliu*, cli- 
mate change, pandemic disease — that know no 
borders. We need mcdiods and institutions that 
can adapt to new sources of power and griev- 
ance almost certain to arise. 

Militar}' po\^’cr is t:\’piciillv the bedrock of a 
nationh power, it i.s understandable that dur- 
ing a time of war \vc place primac}- emphasis on 
military mighr. But: we liave learned during the 
past: fi\’e years that tl'iis is an inadec|uatc basis for 
sust:aining .:\.rnerican power f>\x‘r time. .-Vmericas 
pov'er draws just as much from the size of its 
population and tl:ie st:.rength of its econotny as 
from the vitalitj' of our chic ci-ilture and the ex- 
cellence of our ideas. These other attributes of 
power become the more important dimensions. 

A year ago, we, approached two of . our trust- 
ees — joe Nye and Rich -Armitage — to chair a 
(ASIS Commission on Smart: Power, with a goal 
of issuing a report one year before the 2(.)t)8 elec-. 
don.s. VCe impost^d the deadline for two reasons. 
First, we still have a year with the Bush presiden- 
cy wherein these miporrant initiatives can be fur- 
thered. Second, looking ahead to the next presi- 
dency, wc sought to place before candidates of 
both parties a set of ideas that would strengthen 
America’s internarxonal standing. 

Ihis excellent commission has combined that 
cssttui.d American attribute — outlining a truly 
bu; klea ind tdcntihing practical, tangible ac- 
riou> 'll u would help implement the idea. How 
d-'c- \tueiica become the welcomed , world 
Icadv.. lot \ cf)ustTucrive tnrernattonal agenda 
[f 'I the i\\ eni-' lii't cctitun ? How do we restore 
rhe full 'pcctrum of our national power? How 
lir. we bcs. (une 1 smart power? 


This report .idendfie.s a senes of specific actions 
we recommend to set us on that padt. (^SlS’s 
strength has always been its deep roots in W ash- 
ington’s defense and securin' establishment. The 
nature of security' todav is that wc need to con- 
ceive of it more broadly than at any rime before. 
As the commission’s report rightlv states, ‘To- 
day’s central ciuestion is not simplv whether we 
are capturing or killing more terrorists than are 
being recruited and trained, but whether we are 
providing more opportunities than our enemies 
can destroy and whether we are addressing more 
grievances than they can record.” 

There is nothing weak alioui: this app:t:oach. It is 
pragtuadc, optimistic, anti quite frankly, .\inei:i- 
can. We were twice victims on 9/ IL .Initially we 
were victimized by the terrorists who flew ai.r 
planes into buildings and killed American citi- 
zens and. foreigners resident in this country. But 
we victimized ourselves the second time by lt.os- 
ing our national confidence and optimism. The 
values inherent in c.)ur Ci:)nstiti:itton, educat.i.ona.l 
in.sfitutuuis, economic system, and role as re- 
spected leader on the world stage are too widely' 
admired tbr emerging leaders abroad to turn 
away for good. By becoming a smarter power, 
we could bring them back soonen 

\X1iat is required, though, is not only leadership 
that will keep Americans safe from another at- 
tack, but leadership that can communicate to 
^Americans and the world that the safetv and 
prosperity’ of othcr.^ maners to flic i'niicd .Srarcs. 
The Commission on Smaia Pow et members h.u-e 
spoken to such a confident, inspiriui,, and piocti- 
cal vision. I am sure they will not h«.’ the Lo) 
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! HOW AMERICA CAN BECOME 4 Sr*.; 


f4v [Cch.;rd L, Arniiragc and loseph S. Xrc, li 


‘Ihi^ !>-porr I'; .ihour power and how America . 
wu UK n n\ the woikl 

1 hv’ i’nik'i^ SkiU'-^ has been at war fdr six j^ears 
;’-*\v Uutnve' 'ins fisne, debates or^r; the best 
UM' uf \mcrican pf)wcr have tended to focus. 
.dni<sst cxclusivetv tni hghfmg in Iraq and on- 
*ht siruggle again>t terrorists and violent ex-: 
rretnisjn. Do we bar'c the straieg}* and tools to 
succeed? What would constitute victory^ACliat ' 
role should our military play? I'hese questions 
have defied easy answers and divided a wqmv 
but determined nation. 


The war debates will continue into 2008 and be- 
}a:>nd. I'his report, to die extent possible, seeks 
to replace the narrow lens focused on Iraq and 
terrorism with a broader one diar looks at U.S. , 
goals, Strategies, anti indtience in todays world. 
What piinciples should guide U.S. foreign policy 
in the nexf ad.ministrarion? " 


Our view; and the collective view of this com- 
mission, is that (he United States must become 
a smarter pow- 

1 ho yv'* d ur U S. f'orou.,n 
po!(, V kUiuld bo to 

nroluni; prt rve 
Atno? teun pi ovintnonce ■ 
dO cigeid, lo! good'. 


er by invest- 
ing once again 
in the global: 
good— -provid- 
ing things that 
people and gov- 
ernments in all 

quarters of the woild wa,iu but cannot attain in 
*hc .ibsenre of Amencan leadership By comple- 
UH-ni ing I'.S. tnilifary and economic might with 
yeaicr !me,<tmeiits in its soft power, America,, 
rail 1 fuikl the fr.mu'wxnk ti needs to tackle tough 
eDbal thaUengev 


S'pecificaU};. thC' United States 'IvHtkl focus on 
five critical areas: 

* Alliances, parnK‘r?hip>, md uourturn''' Ke 
building the foundation to deal with gh)h<u c!\d- 
leriges; 

* Global diwelopnu'tu Developing unUicd ip 
proach, starting with pui>lic health; 

* Public diplomacy: Iinpro’ving access to inter" 
narional knowledge and learning; 

a Economic integmtion: Increasing the benefits 
of trade for all people; 

» lechnolog^' and inn.o\'at.:ion: .Addressi.n.g cli- 
mate change and energy insecurity 

Investing in the global good is not charily ft is 
smart foreign policy America^ allies look to it 
for ideas and solutions, not leemres. 

The goal of U.S. foreign policy should be to pro- 
long and preserve American preeiumcncc as an 
agent for good. Achieving this goal is impossible 
without strong and svilUng allies and partners 
who can help the Ihtired Stares to dcrertmue and 
act on pnorines. 

America should have higher ambitions than 
being popular, hut foreigti opinion matters to 
U.S. decisionmaking. A good reputation fosleis 
goodwill and bongs aicepumce tor unpopuht 
ventures. Helping orhet nations and individu- 
als achieve their aspirations is the best way to 
strengthen .\mericas reputation abroad. 

This approach will u-<juirc a ^lufr m how ihe U.h 
government think', aboui -.ecuittv \\c wiH .'1 
ways have our cncnitc'^, and \u' caunoi \r> 

.out coercive tools Rcsttrmg the nulnu' uk. 
Six years of war i.s fT ciirica! unpona Bur 


:xiROBucnoN 



h\)l'k'im!. 'ofrpoxcT makes- America 

-•tK.i-iL'O! ihe*'> A I tiinienr must develop the 
i5!c»K. ti> pti'v ir*- 'Oi! pfmci attd harness the 
r.ai-m-m :oat'.d nuhtu end .'octetv and the pri- 

\\i ni hndd u \ uluc i irulirional sources 
.<r ^T.ciu'ih in a nrinciplcd and realistic tasb- 
im! W'ihiK’ and dii t iion, the United 

Mates could u i ir ^ic ti por tt tor even greater 
purpi’.ses and n It nttnt nu serve American 
values and interests tar into the hiture. 

HAI^D AND SOFT POWER 

i^ov^xT is the abiliw to induetu'e the behaviof of- 
otlters to get « desired ouixfxne. 1 iistorically, pow- 
er has laeen mt;a.surecl b\'' such criteria as popula- 
tion size and territory, natural resources, econom- 
ic strength, nailitar}- force, and social staljilitv- 

Mavd power enables countries to wick! carrots 
and sticks to get. what they want. The Pentagon’s 
luidget: f<.>r FY2()08 is move than S75(.) billion 
anti growing, ma.n}' times more than the near- 
est co.mpetitor. ‘I'hc Uniteti States has the 
largtisr econt.).rny, and nK.)re than a third of the 
lop 500 global companies are /Vmcrican. 'l''hcre. 
is nc.) otiher global power, and yet American hard 
pciwer does not aht-at's i:ranslare into inlluence. 

'!"he effec tiveness of any [lower resource rle{>e.nds 
first on context. Soi.u'ces of strength change o\x:r 
titne. De.si:>ite .r\.mer.ican technological adx'-ances 
that have made weapons more precise, they ha\’e 
also become more destnicdve, thereby increas- 
ing tlie political ami social costs of using iniUtary 
force. Modent communications technology has 
(:iinii.tushed tlic fog of war. but also heightened 
and fitomized [lolitical. con.sciousness. Ircncis 
suclra.s these have made power less tangible and 
coe.rcion less effective, MachiavcDi said it was 
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safer to be feared than to be loved. Tbclav. in rhi.- 
global information age, it is better to lx- both. 
Soft powder is the ability to attract people to our 
side without coercion. Legitimacy is central to 
soft power. If a people or nation Itelievcs .Ameri- 
can objectives to be legitimate, we are more !ikt;!\‘ 
to persuade them to follow’ our lead w’ithoui u.<- 
ing threats and bribes. Ix:girimacv can also re - 
tiuce opposition — and die costs — of using liaftl 
power when the situation demands. .\p[>enling 
to others’ values, interests and preferences can. 
in certain circumstances, replace the tiependenre. 
{jn carrots and sticks. Cooperation is akvavs a 
matter of degree, and it is profoundlv influenced 
by attraction. 


This is evident in the changing nature of conflict 
today, including in Iratj and against al (^aeda. 
In traditional conflict, once the enem)’ is i^an- 
quished militarily, he is likely to sue for peace. 
But many of the ofganLzation.s against which we. 
are fighting contrtjl no terriUu-)', hold few as.scts, 
and sprout new' Icadei-s for each one that is killed. 
Victory hi the traditional sense is elusive. 


N-Iilitaries are well suited to {.lefeatiog states, but 
they are-, often poor instruments t:o fight itlcas, 
'ibday,. victory depends on attracting foreign 
populations to our side and helping them to 
build capable, democratic states. Soft ptiwer is 
essential to winiung the peiKc., It is easier to at- 
tract people to democracy than to coerce them 
to be democratic. 
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Since Anicrica rose on the ■^'corid: stage ',u\. the . 
late nineteenth and each' f^^ntieth centiirfes,- it . 
has wielded a distinctive blend of, hard and soft 
power. Despite nineteefith-century military ad- 
venttires iii the Western hemisphere and in the 
Philippines, the US. military has not been put in 
the service of building a colonial empire in dte 
inaitncr of f hiropean inilitaties. Particularly since 
World \X ar H. America has sought to promote 
rules and order in a world in whicli life continues, 
to be rtasty, brutlsli. ami short for the majorit>" 
of inhabitimts. 


American sources t>f soft power ace plentiful. 

!S(,ift power is more than mere cultural power, al- 
thbup^h the appeal of MoiKnvood and American 
products can play a role in inspiring the dreams 
aiid desires of others. Sources include the politi- 
cal valdes arid ideas enshrined in the Consdtu- 
tiotvand iiill of Rights, US. 
ec<)nomic. and . educatioiwl 
systerri-s, personal contacts 
' a.rKl:o. cxchaiig'es, atid' "6m:^ 
somewhat.' .reluctant; .. par-- 

dcipatioti a'rid:.ItddtAs.hip!^ 

wtitotfonsnhit h4 

the 'g!obal''agenda;'' One;' of 
(he. biggest sources d.f.' UvS.;sbft'. power is^^uite . 
simply America’s obvious success 'as a nation. 


Sm-^rt Power means developing 
-an inregrated .5t-rategy>:.T:esource 
•;'^'b.ase. • and •• tool--.-' a'cliitVve 

Am e.ri'c'a'ri"-'. dbjec'tiv't>^y--i;-draW.in 


Yet the United hftrt'. uitiu in '■. hm i ii 
times the mimbei torci^n jinm ints <,u 
■year than am othti rountii md Ikhu'u A < *• 
thousands ot torcign '.vholu'- ‘■uu 
Well. Americas hf'.ton u w in'ui uii itfoi i-- 
an important source ol Us solr powei:. iheic ts 
an enormous .strength ami vitait' v tn the .Atnci t- 
can chic spirit ot t.>pp(>imnu\, t ikcaiisi , 'nam 1 
respect, and shared committuciit and tn an ccon- 
omy that rewani-s tnno^'attoir and hard \.v<.)rk. 
pei-iple evcrywiicre, the Lnited .States can be a 
partner for a better life. 

WHAT IS S.MART POWER?, i .. 

Stnait power is neither hard nor soft— -it: is 
the skillful combination of. both. .Snvart power 
means de\%*lopi.ng an integrated st:ra.tegv. re- 
source base, and tool kit; to achieM' .\inevic.m 
objectives, drawing on both hard and soft power. 
It is an approach that uriderscoies the nocessitj 
of a. strong military, but: also invests, henvilv .in 
alliances, partnerships, and instimtions at all knr- 
. els to exj>and .\me.i-ic;u:i influence and. establish 
the legitimacy ot . American 
action, .Providing forArhe 
global good is:., central ..i:o 
thisAdf(ifr:blicarike\ii:'helps 
j;Vmerica^i'ec<;>riidle'.ii:sA.ive. 
whelming power with ihc 
'.res t: ci fV'tKe?'v,tftid.'s ;iri teres t.s 
and: vnalriesv^ A AT;.;'? ' 


Not everyone ioc>ks forward tb.-a more: intercon-^. . 
necced and tolerant wtodd. .These Ideas can be 
threatening to those w-ho. consider their wav of. . 
life to be under .siege by the'.Wesi .’nio^ who 
feel this divide most strori^y are ofteit. the very 
people who seek to fight America, arid its allies. 


. 'Elements of. rhik.sipjrfoach ekfe t.;.S. 

foretg^r . policy, they but lack ivcohesufe rauc*nale 
and - institutional grounding. .■lliree. .i:n'am .obsta- 
cles'csist. . 

•f-irsty-LlS; foreign policv has rendccl.to.oier-relv 
on hard power because it: is the most direct and 
. visible source of Amencan strength. :.lhe Penta- 
gon is the best trained and l>est .i-es(.>utccd arm 
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of the federal go\'ernmctu, As a. result, it tends 
to hli e\^cry '.’oid, c\'en tliose that civilian instru- 
ments should hil America must reram its militarv 
superiorin; bur in tf>day’s context, there are limits 
to what hard power can achieve on its own. 

Second, US. foreij;^i policy is still struggling to 
dcvei(.)p soft power instruments. Diplomatic tools' 
and foreign assistance are (.d'ten directed toward 


states, which incrcasingh cotujwn* tot p<-v\oi with 
non-state actors withm their boideis Dtpi.'tu w’ 
and foreign assistance aie otten luuie! iiuuled 
and underused. '1’lie‘^e lo-ds .uo neglected in p,u r 
because of the difjiculn ol detnonstiitmp du-u 
short-term impact on cnrical challenges. 

It shouid come as nti surprise that some of the 
best-funded and most: appreciated soft power 


U.S. International Affairs Funding, 1986-2006* 



OMilitaa' assistancs ^Ififonmalion/exchanae activities S Conduct of foreign affairs 

Tota! mflafion-adjusted 1986 doitar; 
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■/>)«' United States should be 

of tnt b crid -lint oui^ I't •’tep^ 


K1'IIMU3I \RMir.w.l 


u> .U hn.' !>ci'n hunianirariati operations carried 
^^■u b' ilu {’.S. nishfar^ ''ueb tsunami relief 
in V--} 5 inti the cMitlujuakf response in. Pakistan, 
'■m e thc'^e opt ration,-, piodueed results that were 
ck ai, measurable. iin<l unassailable. Wielding soft 
ptiuer IS especially ditficuit. howe^^ei; because 
many ot Angelica's sott ptiwer resources lie out- ■ 
side of g<)\’ern.inc,ar in the private sector and 
civil society, iu its bilateral alliances, or through 
its pfurticipation in rnuliilateral iiistituiions. 

I'hifd, foreign policy institutions and per- 
sonnel are fractured and compartmentalized. 
Military personnei tlo hard power tasks. Civilian 
personnel do soft pc^wer tasks. Coordination, 
where there is any, liappens cither at a relath-ely 
low level or else at: the very highest levels of gm--- 
erri'ment—both'. ■ typically.'., itv ■ crisis settings that: 
d,rive,'Otit.. long-.i:a.'nge planning., Sn;)''vepiped 
tudoml cvdtuics 

More rhoiighr should also be put info accjucnc- 
ing and integrating hard and soft power instru- 
ments, paciiciilarly in tlie same operatitig theater. 
Some ekmcnt:s of this approach are already oc- 
curring in the conduct of ongoing counterm- 
surgency, nation biidcling, and counterterrorism 
opefarions-— tasks that tlepcnd critically but only 
partially on hard power. 

The United States has in its past, wielded -hard.: 
and soft power hi concert, with each. contrib- 


uting a necessary component H'‘ 1 i.U.'i t llH! 
We used hard power to deter the ^'r.u.n 

during, the Cold Wat and soft nowci to j^builu 
.. Japan and Europe with the Marsh.ili I'kin md 
to establish mstiairions aiid norms tb.u ba\e 
become the core of the mlcinatum.d system 
Tpday^s context presents a uakjue set of ch.d- 
lenges, however, and rcvjiures a new' way ol 
thinking about American power, , 

■ TODAY'S CHAllENGES- ■ ' " 

The twenty-first century presents a number of 
unique foreign p<.)l{cy challenges for today’s deci • 
sionmakers. These challenges CKist al an interna" 
tional, transnational, and global level 

, Despite Amenca s status as the ii>nc global pow- 
er. the durabihry of the current mtcrnattonal or- 
dcr is uncertain. America tnu5>r help find a wav 
for UKiay’s norms and insutiuions lo accommo- 
date, rising powers that may hold a different set 
of principles and v’^iues. Furthermore, coim- 
tries im''c>sted in the current order may waivt, r in 
their- commitmern to take action to miniini/e the 
threats posed by violent non-state actors and rt- 
gional powers who challenge tfiis order. 

The information age has heightened political 
consciousness, but also made poUtkal group- 
ings less cohcMi'c. Small, adaptable, transnanun- 
. 'al networks have acev^-^ to fooK of de^^tiucnon 
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that are increasingly cheap, easy to conceah'and 
more readily available. Although the integration 
ot the global ccottomv has brought tremen- : 
dous benefits, vectors of prosperin’ have also . 
become vectors of instabilltv. Threats such as 
pandemic disease and the collapse of financial 
markers arc more distributed and more likely to 
arise without warning. 

The threat of widespread physical harm to the 
planet posed by nuclear catastrophe has existed 
for half a ce.nti.u:\-, though the reali/^ation of the 
threat: will become more likely as the number of 
nuclear weapons states increases. The potential 
sc^cuihy chall.eng(^s posed by climate change raise 
the possil;)ility of an entirely new set of threats 
fill' the United States 1:0 consider. 

The next administration will need a strategy chat 
speaks to each of these challenges. Whatever 
specific, approach it decides to take, two princi- 
ples will be t:.ertain: 

First, an extra dollat: spent on hard pow’er will 
not necessarily bring an extra dollar's worth of 
.security. It is difficult to know how to invest 
wisely when there is not a budget based on i . 
strategy that specifies trade-offs among instru- 
ments. Moreover, hard power capabilities are a 
necessary but insufficient guarantee of securin’ 
in today's context. 

Second, success and failure will turn on the abili- 
ty to win new allies and strengthen old ones both 
in gu-s.frnmenr .ind cnil societ)'. The key is not 
bv>\. m.im enemies the United States kills, but 
muu .lilie'' It glows. 

ir.d non sutc actors who, improve their , 
■'biluv i> ■ di iw in alitc.s will gain competitive ad- 
anCi tC'' ni uuLnh environment. Those .who 
.'bciii'e poioniu] fuend.s will stand at greater 


risk. Terrorists, for instance, depend on rheir 
ability to attract support from the crow’d at least 
as much as their abilitv to destroy the cnemv’s 
will to fight 

EXPORTING OPTIMISM/NOT' FEAR, ... 

Since its founding, the United States has been 
willing to fight for universal ideals of liberty, 
equalim, and justice. This higher purpose, sus- 
tained by military and (.iconcimic might, ai:t.racted 
people and go\-ernrnenrs to our side tlirough two 
world wars and fi\-e decades of the (.'old War. 
Allies accepted that American interests may not 
always align entirely with t.he:i.r own, but U.S, lead- 
ership was still critical to realizing a more peace- 
ful and prosperous world. 

There have been times, however, whenT\ tnerica’s 
sense of purpose has fallen out of step with the 
world. Since 9/11, the United States has been 
exporting fear and anger rather than more tradi- 
tional values of hope and optimism. Suspicions 
of .American pov'er ha^'■c run deep. Eh’en tradi- 
tii.inal allies liavc questioned w’hether .America is 
hiding behind the righteousness of its ideals to 
pursue some other n:\olive. 

At the core of the prf)blem Ts that: .America has 
made the war on terror the central component of 
its global engagement This is not a partisan cri- 
tique, nor a PoUyannaish appraisal of the threats 
facing America today. The threat; from t:€rro.!:- 
ists with global reach and ambitioit is real. It is 
likely to be with us fiir decades I’huanine tin is 
hateful intentions i- ot tnadamennl nnpo< i nc' 
and must be met with the Nharp up ot \mciu \ ^ 
sword. On this thcic can be no seumw d' Imu 
But excessive use ot lorcc c m ,v tu.ilh ihci u 1 
rorist recruitment among loc il p-'pulaiu-i ^ W.. 
must strike a baknee bciwcen the u-l )t h-ut 
against irfeconcilable extuiuKt', .. niimtued td 
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■f .Jnii'schalierige< require new tijpc-^ or i - ' . 

tv oxU’iid Ainerican influence, ¥/e luvil o i 

' J 

Dhiralisni for the twentij-first centurif." 



i^ii 

JOSl Til S, NYB JvHIliiw: .l fiv-Trify ; jr 


violent struggle and other means of coantering. 
terrorism if wc rvimt to itKiintain our letatimaqr. 
W'haf is also a|>parenr six years after September 
1 i is that a broader and more durable consen- 
sus is required to svage this struggle at home and 
abroad. The 2008 election cycle will inevitably 
bring forth partisan iocfccying concerning which 
candidate and party will keep Americans most 
safe. This is a healthy and important debate, but 
one that should not preclude a bipartisan com- 
mitment to recognize and meet the global threat 
posed by terroiists and violent extremism. Such 
a commitment ought to be built upon the fol- 
lowing four principles: , 

First, ''.American .teade'rs .should 'S'tay on the of-' 
feiKtve in. countering ter.rortst''aims abroad, '.but.- 
'mast also te&ise to o'wr-respond to ihe.it ptoTO- . 
cations. .More attfi'n'tion ougltt to go towatti pre- ■ 
venting te.i.T0.rists’ acccs.s to weapons of mass 
de.smictioi'i, but short of such a nightmare sce- 
.hirto,-. t'erro.ristS' pose"no-<ixisten't'ial'-th.teat to the- 
Uni-ted- States. Their,-'- only: hope— and- - indeed, 
theit intencled plan— is lo use a sort of '‘jujitsu 
effect” in which they eutice a large, powerful na- 
tion such as the I'nitcd State.s tt> ovcraact and' 
make choices that hurt ourseive.s. America must 
ressist falling into traps that have grave strategic 
consequences beyond the costs of any isolated, 
snall-scale attack, regardless of the individual 
and collective pain they may cause. 


Second, American leaders ought lo rliii..i;.i>c .he 
symbols tliat have come to repasctit the un.igi 
of an intolerant, abu-sive, unitisi \meii. i he 
unfairne.ss of such a chaxacknzamui docs ti.e 
minimize its persuasive powci .■sbn.iid < losn'e 
the Gtantanaino Bat' detention center i.s ,m t'b 
viotis starting point and should lead to a hro.uk-i 
disassociation tfom torture and prisoner abuse. 
Gusmtanamo s very existence uudermiues .\mcc- 
ica’s abilite to carry forth a message of principled 
optimism and hope. eVithough closing Guanta- 
namo w-iU be no simple matter, no legal or prac- 
tical constraint is insurmountable if it bec.-tirie 
a priority- of Ainerican leadership,: and planning 
for its closure should begin well behirc the next 
president takes office. 

Third, we should use our diplomatic pinvcr 
-for positive ends. Equally miportant to dosing 
Guahtanamo is expending puimcil capital lo 
'. cad -the corrosive: effect of the israeU-I’alc,stin- 
i,an conflict The United States must resume its 
traditional role as an effective broket for peace 
in the 'Middle East, recognizing tUtU ail parties 
involved in the Israeli -Palcsmitan roniltct have 
a tespoiisibtlim to bring about ,-i peaceful solu 
non. Although we cannot want peace mote tlviii 
tHeypattics (hemsclvc.s, wc cannot be indiffer- 
ent to the widespread suffeiaig that this couHici 
perpetuaies, luir the passitmatc feelings that it 
arouses on ail sides. Many have rightly made this 
tecommaidatiou before, and m-any will do so in 
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rh^, {utu:c nmx\ ,\ nisr pence can be realized. Iti the 
Nht-idk I a-.! .dui elsewhere, effective American 
•ncvlialtop. r<niters 4>]obal icgiltraacv and is a vital 
'-ouiee nt li^ snurt jiowcr. 

Foiuth, American leaders must provide the 
world with a positive vision greater than the 
war 0,0 terror. .Ameri- 
ca.ns need a. shared 
aim to strive for, not 
si,tnply a tactic to fight 
against. Efforts to 
posecounterterrorism 
operations as a global 
struggle between the 
forces D.f tyranny and the forces of freedom 
haA'C not suc:.ccetled in drawing the world to 
our side. Freedom has always been part of the 
Ainecican narrative and should continue to be 
so, but too many in the Mu.sHm world continue . 
to read the war on terror as a war on Islam. 
Rather than unintcjitionally provoke a clash 
of civilizations, America’s purpose should be 
to promote the elevation of civilizations and 
individuals. 

In short, success in battling terrorism and're- ' 
storing Americas greatness depends on finding 
a new central premise fo.i' U.S. foreign policy to 
replace thewar on terror. Taking its place should 
be an. American committnenf to pi:o\'kUng for the 
global good. .Such an approach derives from our 
prmcipies, supports our interests, and strength- 
ens <.)ur s(;‘ciiritv'. - - 

SAViHNINGNEW' - . 

PARTNERS ■T. A ■ 

\{mu{ ’ ! liUK to remain the preponderant 
on L) u 1 i pt -lutes after Iraq, but it will have 
' nje od cl nmntries to share leadership. 
•'iciH pi -ut 'll ts the lone global power is 


unlikely to last foremen aiul tlu I tuted 
must find ways of cran.'^tornnng Un pow'ei mr. j j 
moral consensus that ensures the willing accep- 
tance if not active promotion of out \ iluc'- m-ci 
time. This will require combining haul anii 
power into a smart power strategv of votking 
for the global good. America must learn to do 
things that olhtus w.mt 
and cannot do them- 
.selves, and l:o do .so in a 
c(.)opcrative fashion. 

IDespite the exploita- 
tio.n and . ineq\.xili<!.s 
inlierent to colonial- 
ism, the United States can learn a lesson from 
elements of Great Biitains strategy in the nine- 
teenth century, when it was the world’s foremost 
povver. Great Britain took the lead in maintaining 
the balance of power in Europe, pr(.)moting an 
i.nternatii.mal economic system and maintaining 
freedom of the seas. It benefited doi.ibly from 
this — from the goods thetnselves and from the 
way they legitimized Britislx |;)owci- i,n. tlie eyes of 
others. Policies based on broadly inclusive and 
far-sighted definitioiks of nattonal interest are 
easier to make attractive to people overseavS than 
policies that take a narroever perspective. 

America has played a role .in maintaining in- 
ternational order and providing for the global 
good since VC’orkl X'Car II, We took rlie lead in 
creating institutions such as the United Na- 
tions, World Bank, international Monetarv 
Fund, and. the General Agreerae.at on Tar- 
iffs and Trade that provided a framework of 
rules for maintaining insernatioiial sreunu .\nd 
growing theworld ecomuni', "Hus ticunevctk 
has been extended into new ivainis ^;u'h .w 
maritime security, financed m-irLei<, space e\ 
ploration, cyberspace, drug Uattickm;',, human 
trafficking, and terrorism. 


In short, success in battling terrorism 
and restoring America's greatness 
depends on finding a new central prem* 
■ise for U.S. foreign policy to replace' 
the War on Terror, 
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I he 1 lurci i ^r.,rt ' h i ^ pt-f >\ sded a disproportion- 
art «a,uei>! u)t iv^Msuvc" to address these dial- 
k iiivx hv\ lias Jmj htcti dtt- Lu^st beneficiary, 
lo ibeab-Mntt oi' T S. leadership, regional powers 
would hr utiliks. io aeiucee die same degree of 
S'Hineial on Ikx in^r or die difficulties of orga- 
nwupj; c'dkviwe icuon Aithough it may be true 
that > 'gtonal powc'r-> enjoy the benefits of diis 
oidio'i tKpendtn^ the same resources, 
Vi'ieitc in en Mgemcnt cnricai to any meaning- 
I'nl tnanilesi Uioji of global roUeefive 

Since the collapse of the Soviet Union, there has 
been a growing sense in some quarters of the 
United Stares, liowevcr, riiat providing for the 
glolaal go<.)d has l)cconie less necessary or even 
peripheral t:o the real problems of the day. Par- 
liculariy after 9/11, international norms and in- 
stitutions appeared to some to constrain Ameri- 
can beha\i.or in ways t,har made Americans less 
safe. This belief has led to the growing reliance 
on US. hard power. 

\X1ien the United States chooses to go it alone, 
laowe\^er, it rni.ses doubts al>out the legitimacy of 
American actions and creates widespread anxi- 
eties about: hov\f we will use our overwhelming 
p<Aver ab.tr>ad. Multilateral consultation remains 
a niore effective ineahs of generating soft power 
and legitimacy than unilateral assertions of val-' 
lies. A general presumption in favor of mulfi- 
lateraiism need not be a straightjacket, though. 
Working with others must always benefit' the 
United States as w-ell.' 

On the flip side, multilateralism cannot be 
merely a public relations strategy designed to 
provide political cover for unilateral action. 
No country likes to feel manipuiated, even by 
soft power. Vmcnca's international reputation 
i.s more ot a briiroduct tiian an outcome that, 
can be brought about thro\.igh coneerced efforCv 


Striving for admtruic-ti i-u ;hc wi>rkl -.fairc t.v 
its. own sake is igirobfa an«.l b >und to f.id 1 he 
United' States must gcnuiuclv tn''Utuai)i\ ih-'i 
the value of winning .illic-^ to ir- '•hlv m ottki’ ro 
achieve its objecdve.s abroad. 


As part of tliis .commi,‘'^lons weri.. nc .(nr a 
commissioner and start .u*<aindinc L uiicdiMucv 
to engage in a Ustenuig tour wuh the \ni( itc m 
people. We called this effort our ’'Dialogiu' v ‘ih 
America-” What we heard diverged from ihe 
ventional wisdom in Washington of a fued md 
inward-looking electorate. Instead we heard .i 
universal desire on the parr <.>f Amencan? u> im 
prove their country’s image in the vaorlJ .ind tap 
into its vast potential for good, \mcticans from 
across the political spectrum beltcM'd, however, 
that we first needed to “get America right” be- 
fore we can l^e credible t o the wr;>rk:I. 

The United States cannot ask the world to a(.l- 
mire us if we do not behave admirably. We can- 
not ask the workl to follow out* learl if wc pro\c 
ourselves ineffective. One of the terrible ia.s ting 
impressions of I hirricanc Katrina is that the US. 
govcriimctit is both unfair and inept in tht face 
of real challenges that impact people’s lives. We 
have sent the same message laternatumall) with 
our immigratton policy. 

; Becoming a smarter power requires more than 
changes in policy, though; it requires a greater 
investment in human capital at home. Americas 
education system is one of out greatest sott 
power assets, and yet there arc signs: of lagging 
American compentneness in \ital areas ot sci- 
ence and technology. Wc need to ensure thal-we 
are producing workers and citizens who can un- 
derstand and compete in an increasingly global- 
izedaworki - 


STARTING AT HOME 


INTRODUCTION n 



America is a great siation. There is -no .reason 
why the United States cannot reg’abi its standing 
and influence in the world at the same time as 
it builds up its hard power lor the twenty-first 
century. I'hc five recommendations found within 
this report are meant to signal the U^es of initia- 
tivx-s the next adnimisrration could take to rein- 
vigorare America's soft power, Ihe report begins 
with a diagnosis of .Xmerica’s waning influence 
anti concludes bv kK.ikitig at some of the insti- 
tutional .and bu<,lgct:a.i:)^ implicatir.)ns of a smart 
power srrat:e.gy, 

A smarter, more secure America is one diat can 
rediscover its greatness as a source of inspiring 
ideas and practical stdutiotis for people in ail cor- 
ners of die world. 
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PART I i 0! 

f'.'": . - 


People aivd governinctits abtroail are at some level 
dissatisbed widii American leadership. Allies and 
acHTrsaries alike openiv criticize U.S. policy. One 
opinion poll after another has demcJiistrated that 
America’s reputation, vStanding, and indtience 
are at all-time lows, and possibly sinking furrhex. 
’lake just five recent examples; 

» ■ A \X.A:rldPublic<::)pimon Poll in june'2(X)7 found 
that: ma}t)rit;ies in 10 of 15 countries polled did 
not trust the United States to act responsibiiit)-. 

1 ''A VCbrid Service poUt>f:more than 26, OCX)'- 
people across 25 different countries in January 
200'^ te^ealed that ottc in two says the Umt^ 
Staler w playing a mainly negative role in the 
world.- 

^ A poll commissioni’d by tiewspapcrs in Can- 
ada, But.un and Mexico surveyed .5,000 people _ 
in kte 2006 and found that a majority in all 
three countries \Te%v President Bush as a threat 
to world peace comparable to IratPs Malimoud 
Ahmadinejad, North Korea’s Kim Jong II and 
Hezbollah s flassan Nast'allah. 

\ /i^rK pell of me Middle East counmes 
>.uuh \iabii Egvpf, Morocco. Jordan and Leb-. 
mop.' fiotn lur 2006 found that a majority in all 
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five reported that their opinion of the United 
States had gotten worse in the past yean 

» The Pew Global Attitudes Project no'cakd in 
2006 that there has been a sul5stantial decline in 
tlie opinion of foreigners toward tiie American 
people since 2002, particularly in Europe. 

This (;'nslaught of negative reporting r)n h<:uv the 
world views America prompts three immediate 
c|ucstions: 

t. Is- it. that bad? Arc negative riews of .Vmen- 
ca as prevalent and intense in all regions of the 
"Vi'OEld?-' ■ 

2. Does-it matrei? Do negative views rellcct a dv 
iTumshed Amencan ability to achieve sts national 
interests and uphold its vahies? 

-3, Can It be fixed? If .American influence has 
wanedi what are the main cau-es of its deebne, 
and what are the ma,m opportunities fo revcrv>c 
course? 

'America’s reputation, standing, cual !5niuvU4e ni 
.the world matter for the ^ecunty ind pioNpp! 
tty of the United Slates. Ilieo; Iimic que'.uo<i 
that America's dmiinished staivhtut ibo.vJ ho 
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fi's. mf !pi '’R ' nn<J fx's has had increased 
J.iti.s a!* )t\ .u k I'lnpH hiPv tts goals. For foreign 
rk'vI". ' iifbiY ilniysuli CS. poUcv has often 
?Kif U’ iH ih. ki'.', oi: death.” The Turkish 
p ttljuiu n\ - di.v-i'.iiMi to tcru^e mallow Amencan 
( oops !o Use tSs u itijotv as a biaging ground for 
ihc 5iR 5sk'u ot l! iij ip ?0{)> had grave const- 
pivutl s I e I ^ p.ihcv 

Amcricfi ma)' !.)e less well regarded ' today than at- 
nny time in its historx', bur, it is not t(X) late to re- 


a \meiicas sole superp^ a s < < s Pu u a 
ly. die fait of theSoinr I lu u\ his ^neJ 
casdeclming stature. \N htn ih< r ^ kl \\a 
America 5tcK»d alone .rs. she tone*uig supsi power 
on the world while ( uki Wrt diks nu-vis 

ingly less dependent cm I' S as^i i.iuce i svwsu \ 
guarantees, started toicsetu Apkiw ik 
ed dormnance. This catnc 'J i tune -x iic’* 
cas economy ’'a as hoomuiiT tv.d \mLiK * 
unstoppable. World IcMdcrs dec-riid Vsiioik hi 
‘ divperpower” and spoke openK o\ ,i 



''Intelligence - 
more importer 
to achiaue thq 


MACTfiORNB! 


verse these trends^ even in the Arab and Muslim 
world; Doing so, however, will require a strategy 
that strikes a new balance between the use of hard 
and soft power and that integrates these elements 
into a smarier approach to the main challenges fac- 
ing the I'nited Slates and the global coinniunky 

K ^ Id ciHNC 

How dill the Tiulcd States lose the stature and 
good will it: had accumulated during the Cold 
VViir and in its immediate afterrmith? Surely the 
war in Iraq^ — hugely unpopular during the run- 
up to war five years back and even more so to- 
day— -is a fiiajor hictoc Bui this is too con%'ement 
and supcrfirial an explanation. Aiticrica’s deterio- 
rating esteem started well before the war m Iraq 
and will nor he tcsolved simply by ending that 
(onilicr. d’hore arc ai least five signiticant causes 
of AmcncaV dcclmmgmduence: 


multipolar world to counterhaUna the rmttd 
States. The .subsequent cidlapsc of Fuiton and 
the burst of the “dot-com^’ fmattcial bubhk^ led 
to a wkldy held sentiment that America's power 
base was Rawed and c\ cn silegiumatc 

a Reacrioti againsi glob dii'an^Hx RevoUTri«.>nin‘) 
technological advances in coinmuntcalions (-^uch 
as global, instantaneous telephone and Internet 
service), transportation (stich as the conrainer- 
tzarioo of cargo shipmeiits and the growth of 
air transportation;), and hnanoml services trans- 
formed the world economy during the past two 
decades. Suddenly the rules changed, opening 
great opportunmes in rirtiially every country. 
But globalization also introduced forces into so- 
cieties that threatened existing norms and .set off 
difficult and painful domcNiic adju-simencs. Many 
abroad view the United Statc.b as the main pro- 
moter- of globahzatioti and blame Vtnenca to* 
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jobs loss: and wiiat. tbe\’ perceive as an assault on 
t:heir traditions and culture. 


® Americas isolation i’rofn agTcemcnts and in- 
slitutions with widespread international support.' ■ 
The United States has rejected a number of re- 
cent inlernational initiatives that wore popular 
abroad, but lacked concet:ted support inside the 
United States. These included the Kyoto Proto- 
col on cli.ma,te ch.ange, tht; International Oirninal '• 
(!>jurt, the hhne Ban Ireap- and the Ciion^'ejirion 
on the Rights of l:h(? (iihild. Because the United 
Si:ntes did .not always deliver o.n the promise to 
offer superior alternatives to these initiatives, 
many abroad began to view .Atnerica as rejec- 
i:ionisr, opposi,ng progress on matters that en- 
jcjyed broad i.n.teniiitio.na.1 appeal. Siinilatlv, as the 
crtxlil)ii.ity and authority of the United Nations 
have grown in .many nariotis around the worldya 
signi.iicant pari: o.f the l.i.nited States— ^rightly or 
wrongly — trontinues to view the. United Nations 
as an institution in decline. Many, nations have 
bt'guii to look to the United Nations as a x'enue 
to constrain America’s unbounded power since 
the (.ioid VCar, adding to America’s estrange- 
ment. 

» \i'uiu K.^pon.'.o to 9/ 1 1- ..:\mericans were . 
shncKed that loitoosis, hiding among . us for 
monih.N ploited the surprise attack, on 9/iU 
t >ai e i pioud ind confident, nation,. suddenly 
\nKOia became angrv and frightened. We re-, 
-'[sv tivl ictCN'. ni \ }Nas and surrounded our em- 


bassies with concrete barriers and barbed wire. 
W'b demanded foreign countries accept Ameri- 
can customs inspectors at their shipping ports, 
implying that they could not be trusted to keep 
bombs from e.Kploding in /Vmericaii cities. \Xt 
embraced a simplistic '‘you are either with us or 
against us” approach and applied it to complex 
situations that demanded a more sophisticated 
policy response. And we adopted a new set of 
procedures in the “glolial war on terrorism” — 
secret prisons in foreign countries, secret “rendi- 
tion” of suspects, detention of “unlawful enemy 
combatants” without judicial review, warrantless 
and unsupervised elec:trc.>nic surveiilance. proce- 
dures, and “enhanced ii:iter.rogatio.a procedures” 
that the world believes constitiites t.o.f.:ti.i.re. In 
short, we adopted inethodvS that we had previ- 
ously decried, when used l.)y other go\x'i:.nm<mrs, 
fvieUtrg a widespread belief that we hold a double 
standard. 

« Perceptions of .American' fncornpefence. 
'rhroughout the ('.'.old War, .aXmetica pro}ecte(,i 
an image of vAst technical competence. \Xe sent 
human beit.igs to the nioon. XXe coordinated the 
eradication of smal.! pox. We conducted win- 
ning wars in Iraq in 1991 and Kosovo in 1999 
that demonstrated a towering technical profi- 
ciency. \Xe projected. an image to the world that 
we could master almost any technical problem, 
But recently wc have projected, a different image, 
Our weak response to the catastrophe caused by 
Hurricane Katrina and out: inability to restore 
cHtil order and basic services such as elecfricity 
water, and sanitatit.ui to Iraq created the impres- 
sion that America mav have It.ist some of its 
technical edge. 

Taken together, th^ factors hau omduss ^ i 
startling erosion fit ■'tandin”, in ihevM'ikl 1 ' iv 
sure, as our CSIS whf)kus ukatUicti m dx u 
gionai surveys th.at tididw, "tilt ..ui ^ ^ 
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1. irpiit ft >n »n tftuix p irts ot the world- 

l\'unk tis.ft ix'tukw ''ixic.ticak currentpohcies or 
kaucr-', hut if tu i'v ‘'ul! ■> attraction to the 

tik’.i 'M XftieMt-a lI’l L iiucd States is still seen 
UN ■! Laid f-'f oppo.’anift \nd as rhe nation diat 
ina'-r Ic.itl it ib^i. iiv ft> he solutions to global 



t SiS schoiars assessed how various 

s'l •uuriics anl regions view the United States and 
tiu CN>''Ropf>nding effect on US. influence. The 
te^u^^ i% a more complex picture than sug^sted ; 
h pi'll luunh(‘r^ or bv the notion that electing a 
nevt pit -^idcnf and withdrawing troops from Iraq 
Will automattcallv restore America’s standing in 
the worki. 

Europe , 

The transatlantic relationship has long been one 
of. the strongest partnerships in the international 
system. The United States cannot address global 
challenges with(.>ut .Europe’s .active invt>ive.mc.nt^ . 
but many Europeans ft)day haw a diminished 
sense, of the alliance. 

The Tx)ofs of this 'separation lie in divergent •. 
throat asscssnwnts horn (he }99(h and differing 
lessons fronv the Kosovo mtervTntion. The re- 
lationship was further strained m the early, days 
of the Bush admiiiiuralion with the decision to 
withdraw from the. An«.-.Baili.stic .Missile treaty, • 
rejection of the Kyoto Protocol, and failure ti> . 
join, the International Criminal Court. 

The run-up to and vv’aging.of the war m Iraq,-.- 
including the Abu Cllualh abuses, have made this - 
divide most apparent, as. has Uti. conduct in the: 
war. on.ter.ro.nsm (Ciuantaiiamo Bav and extraor- . . 
dinary rendition, for example). Eucopc perceiyes 
that . America lacks a commitment to the rvpes of ; 
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legal, institutional, and mulcihR 
tliat Europe has built in rho I lu > 


.Within.. Europe,., cotintmt hue ft.idit'in. Ih 
looked inwand at European uuertario!i, pui.rm 
ated by a more secure and asset me (ictvutn lev' 
France and a younger generaiion o' I lii >\h u'- 
with less knowledge of and inteiest ui 'Ik I niRd 
States, Above all, Europe uis do not v nil ho 
simply informed about Amt tican viei tsi' rhm 
want to be consulted and rit.Ucd as p u ui i-- 


Nonetheless, cooperation conunuc'- h,lo\\ 
surface on a host of key issues, ind mote po itu t 
views of the United States can be round in (..,cn- 
tmi and Eastern Europe — [■>artly on account or 
the historic xvariness those countries feel towartl 
a strengthening Russia and (..jerman)'. 


Russia 

U.S.-Russian 'relatjon.s are chillier than they; have 
been at any time since the .end (,TCthe. X'.x)ld.\X'ar. 
Awash in petrodollars, Russia’s effort; to reas.seft. 
its interests has led to increased friction with Eu- 
rope and the United States. 


Most. Russians today read. .A.merican : initiatives 
and aid as part of a hidden agenda to undermine 
Russia’s ••recovery. Historicallv negative teelmgs 
about: (he United States resurfaced in .the. .late 
I990s vvith the collapse of the ruble and the use 
of:..force:in Kosovo. 
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Purins Miitiich .speech earlier this year was in- 
dicadve of br{)ad(}r fet-lings within Russia that ef- 
forts to expatiti N.. Vl'O, clcwelop a Ballistic hCssile 
Defense program, and spread democracy xda the 
‘‘colored revolutions’’ are part of a broader US. 
contamiTsent police aimed against Russia. Even 
the failure of t! io I'liKcd State.s to repeal the 1974 
Jacksoii-Vamck amendment is interpreted as an 
effort to hold back the Russian economy. 

Piiiin iias capiraiized on these feelings to spur na- 
tionalist sentiment and expand his authoritarian 
rule, isolating traditional allies of America who in. 
turn fed nband':.>ned by the United States. 

.Americas 

/\lthf>ugh (fanada and Mexico are the first and 
third largest trading partners of the United States 
and our most important sources of imported oib 
the feeling persists — particularly in Central and 
South. America — that the United States has ne- 
glecteti its own backyartl. 

VUitli the eml of the Clold \XaT, the United States 
scaled back much of its engagement and pro- 
g.ra.nynii.ng, i.ncluding its public tiiplontacy efforts. 
I’he wave of (.)pr.imi.sm that existed in the early 
i990s as regional governments transuioned, froni 
military dictatorships to democratic civilian re- 
gimes was. stifled by serious financial, crises; and 
the failure of most governments to take die ne.vt 
generation of political and economic fefo.fms. ' 



More recently, a strong and growing senti- 
ment — promoted by a new genenuion oi popu- 
list leaders — has also emerged in the region that 
U.S.-led globalh^ation has left large pockets of 
Latin American societies behind. These trends, 
together with fears of US. unilateralism and dis- 
regard for international law and institutions, are 
rapping into old threads of anti-Amencanism. 

US. policy toward Cuba is also a maior sticking 
point in the region. .Xnd yet, while the war in 
Iraq is widely unpopular, man)' remain open rf,> 
US. leadership. 

Africa 

Unlike most regions ot the world, Africans by 
and large view tb.e. United States as a positive 
force in the world. 

America’s rettewed comininncnt to tXfrica relates 
to the continent’s rising strategic stakes as m im- 
portant source of ene.rgy .supplies, a possible 
safe haven for terroiist gr(.)ups, a tran.sit node of 
illegal trafficking in drugs, arms, and. people, and 
a growing voice in multilateral institutions. LIS, 
domestic constituencies have made H1V/..AIDS 
and. Darfur two sigt.iat:ure moral i.asues of our 
time. 

Tiic curiient US. adniinistratio,n has la.u.nc.hed an 
array of soft power initiatives , in .Africa that re- 
flect a real commitment to alter the status quo, 
including the SI.S biliion President’s Emergency 
Program f(.>r AIDS relief (PE,P'}:L\R), much of 
which is dedicated to .Africa,; the Millennium 
(Challenge Account that provides development 
aid to wcll-go\'ernecl, frec-market. countries; a 
major initiative on malaria; and an overall tripling 
of US. development assistance levels. 

US: military efforts to iiuikl partnerships with 
and the capabilities of African armed forces 
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ii Kv iK-> jjiv K I’.od, I’Kuukng through the AfH- 
• 111 C i'.i'i \ '|H! 1.' )n> Tnutimg xVssistance 

DI \ iHi'utun •I'dtlH sicwIvestabiishedAf- 
I'K i 1 otnrni.d Ihc uucncnnon of U.S. troops 
.'1 ItiKH' ns 3 h)i r-i ^n^urt the departure of 
< hitk-v I i'!<n - limiiedin scopo—^^-as 
ittib-n ^tur IV n ttnin the apprehension gener- 
ts. d In riK tsiknl Somalia n-u^^ion in 1993. 

Nonetheless, resentraenr remams' on tlie conti-' 
iient over the pcrceiv'ed hvpocdsy of die global 
trade regime, and cf)nipet:iti<>n has heightened 
with Chinese investment and assistance that is 
free of political conditionality. 

Middle East 

'.rhere is no region of world in which U.S. stand- 
ing has fallen hirthct or more preetpiroush* dian 
i.n t:he Middle fCist:. 

A decade ago, the United. States was generally" 
seen as a guarantor of secariiy, an effective me- 
diator, and an intellectual colossus. The cfdlapse 
of the Arab-Tsraeli peace process, the Iracj War, 
the perceived conflict with Islam, a resurgent 
Iran, exploclihg wealth in Clulf nations, and 
more polilicalh awre populations mean that the 
I Inited States is now at a distinct disadvantage in 
the'region. ■ ■■ 

America IS still reievang but it has been weak- 
ened. Neither a tiew oiessage nor a single region-, 
al conference to address Iracj^ the Arab-fsraeli 
conflict, or Iran vil! be enough to turn this dde. 

Cine of the striking developments of the last sev- 
eral years has been the way in which the number 
of countries in the Middle East that are outr%hc 
foes of the United States has been reduced to : 
two — Iran and Syria. And yet, traditK>naI Aineri- : 
can partners ha%^e mtn'ed swifth’ to establish 
greater distance from the United States.- . 


Perhaps the most pn-n jus?d pn,hUm iht 1 nit^d 
States feces in the Mickilv I i-vS n the tkxp at-d 
growing hosuUtv tou.ird ’‘nun*..! .uii'mg v.hai 
should be the mtH.k’r.ite mstkUc .>1 ihett. '^o. u r 
les. It is among dais group that ihc hope-' md I^ 
pirations of hundr<‘d^ of iralli ni'' <»c pv>>p!c iw 
turning awTiy from a dose rehaon'iiip wsih du 
United States. . 

South Asia 

South.Asia is dominated b\ thct.iicoi is ocesun 
tries on different tiaicctoiici and nah 
views of the United States. 

Today India generalh hns an <iptt!iiisuc view o* 
its own frimre. There is i strong sense that ,itt 
expanding relationship with the rutted Slates is 
helping to launch India ouK* tbt‘ world stage, de- 
spite the Indian governments apparent inabilitv 
to bring the Indo-tlS. nuclear deal to completion 
for the time being and despite misgivings about 
the implications of U.S. policy in Irat]. 

One of the strongest assets of the US. relation- 
ship with India is the expan<.ling connection ine - 
tween Indian and Amc,ncan people. 'I'he United 
States, having been tVir stinie tiecrades a symbtil 
of India’s subordinate status in the work!, is now 
to; a signifleant extent seen vis a vehicle for its 
emergence as a global power. 

In contrast, l^ktstants sec their relationship with 
theUnited States as a histot) of intense collabo- 
rations followed by American betrayals, the next 
of which may be lurking around the corner m a 
detenomting Afghanistan. I he potential tor cri- 
ses emerging cither within Pakistan or between 
^kistan and the United States arc high given the 
intense domestic political challenges facing Is- 
lamabad and the annrcrmrism effort c»ng{>ing on 
the Afghanistan border. 
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Americjrs close ties with Pakisran’s leaders are. 
borh a major asset and a major liability in a domes- 
tic political context- Despite signihcantaiid tiniely 
U.S. earthquake relict in 2l')05. LIS. police' is seen 
as tmd-Miislim, in effect if not in intention, even 
as Pakistanis try to use their relationship with the 
I’nited States to solve their intertial problems. 

Southeast Asia 

The United States still enjoys an advantageous 
position in Southeast Asia due to its stams as 
a guarantor of regional stability and source of 
economic ass«:t:s. 

Although Southeast Asian governments contin- 
ue to rely on the U.S, security guarantee offered 
rhroiigli bilateral alliances and U.S. military pres- 
etice to maintain a regional balance of power, 
t:he failure of the United States fo come to the 
region’s aid in its time of need during the 1997— 
1998 .Asian hnancial crisis left a lasting imptes-' 
si.on t.)f uncertainty about the U.S. commitment, 
when the region’s interests are at stake. 

l"hc ensuing IMF austerity packages, the Iraq 
VCht, U.S. earh' focus on the region as a *'sec-' 
ond front” in. a global war on terrorism;, and '• 
perceived American disregard for “the ASRAN 
way” of dialogue, multilateral consultation, and. 
modesty Itave only, exacerbated the region's 
concern. The quick and effective U.S. response 
to the 7004 tsunami improved views of the 
Linitecl States only temporarily. 

(he ''line time, the Association of Southeast 
\.Min Nifoiw tASUAN'/ has become die center- 
pus O'? uaHCcnt dt ^ elopment of a distinct pan- 
\^nn tv-'i.'u il idet\tit\ to deal with re^onal prob- 
At'T- ' '' ah'-tT.ce horn emerging institutions 
rhwirv'UN <■5 itUv t f S credibility and relevance in 
ihv u rjtsK' i<i die benefit of China. CH^er- 


all, ho\%'ever. Southeast /\sia wants t:o a\-<.iid having 
to choose between AXashington and bei.ji..ng. 

Northeast Asia 

Although polling data suggest that posith-e pub- 
lic opinion toward the United States in Norih- 
east Asia has declined over the past few years, 
the downturn has not been a.s precipitous as 'm 
other regions in the world. 

Perhaps no single bilateral relationship matters 
more for global securip' and prosperity tlian 
ties between the United. States and China. Most 
Chinese maintain a. gene.ra!ly posi.tive \'iew of 
American people, culture, and values, but there 
is also a longstanding perception that America 
seeks to interlere in inter.iial Chinese affairs and 
cotitain Llhinese infiuence abroad. Pa.st incidents 
between the United States and China, such as the 
accidental bombing of the Chinese embassy in 
Belgrade, continue Uji irritate (diinese sentiment, 
underscoring the notion among Chinese that the 
United States seeks to undermine Qiina’s rise. 

Although a majority of South. Koreans still see 
the value of the alliance with the United States, 
they are frustrated with their enduring depen- 
dency on VCasKington ibr .security, and percewed 
U.S. insensitivity to their interests, parricula,rly on 
North Korea. Seoul wants a: more mature and 
equitable partnership with Wa.shtngron in ad- 
^'ancing mutual regional and global interests. 

In contrast to South Kt.jrea where a majority of 
Koreans see U.S. iatluence as .negaihc. ncaiU 
. tVTO-thirds of the lapanese people .siiU h. 42 
favorable opinion f)f America The U8 lip- 
. nese alliance conrinues lo lx* a cntR.d .vid miu- 
tifaccted cooperame tclantm^hip tint li.is 
. strengdiencd over the past seven \'ears. 
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\\ fu become a \iable altefoatke . : 

u \!'iu“ric3a k‘,uietsiupr' I'lu^v is a much-debat-*' 

K.d cpc^ll u) Y.srlun polic’ Circles in the United 
^!4U .’su! main .Xmencan experts feat a zero^ . 

with < bina as the victor. 

\X uhWa'.hington preoccupied in the Middle East, , , , 

( ‘Inna has dcfrlv stepped into the vacuum left by 
the rnnecl Staler, primarily to pursue its own. 
economic micfcsis, but possibly also to pursue its 
long-term strategic goals of becoming a global 
power nfher than simply a regional one. China 
has taken a two-pronged approach, strengthen- 
ing its hard power resources while simiiUaneously 
expanding its soft power influence. 


dex^opment, including pm-uu >>l a ehi u uh 
agreement ■with ASliAN, vul uu’Lo nudh, wlM-' 
the RepubHc of Kt^rea. 

From I.atin America rt' Mnca f-' dn duUik 
East, Beijing is sellmg iiu<^ new mi.k< is, lU ' - > u 
ing naairal fesource>, nuking luciame <»i! M 
forgiving debt, and genciraliy ofteimp itj ’t>d 
friendship free of political conclim niUb— ih,s 
building global goodwill and political intlucnci 
despite signs of rewntmcai in some quaners 
For example, the “Hcifing alternative” ptovides 
African nations with an option that places fewer 
conditions on aid and asks fewer tpicsiionsS about 
internal affairs than Washingte u. Many m hatin 
America arc also iacrcasingly nit \ mg toward a 
“Pacific view” that looks to (!,'hina to fill the per 
ceived gap left by US. disinterest. 


The most \dsible example of China’s growing soft 
power is Beijing’s embrace of^ and at times leader- 
ship in, muliiiaterai organizations where the US. 
role has diminished or is absent vill together, par- 
ticularly ill ( China’s own backyard. Underscoring its 
commitment to a “good neighbor” policy, fbina 


Even in' Western de.mc.>cntcies, many ' countries 
view (diina as playing an increasingly construc- 
tive role in global affairs despite its close rela- 
tions with rogue and authoritarian states such 
as Sudan, Burma, anti Iran. M.any ■'cite.':':Be.iji'ng’s 
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has rcsohvd nume.rf)us territorial disputes in the . 
fcfncm. Beiiing has also si|j;n^^h‘d its respect for 
Mu \Sr \.K W.u," which niosdx dismissed bv 
..sei uhrdSti'cN bi becoming .icuveiy invofeed in 
Wiiti 'vvunu uid political arrangemcnK sudi as 
UK V'^l \\ Ifegtonaii oium i,ARi‘), the ASE-\N 
- ^ jH» S’-, thv '^h uiglrii ( oo|XTaaon Orgamza- 
n >' '^1 n 4id th<' \ . i>t Asia Summit Bcijmghas 
oh. su )nj; unulussss on common economic 


growing engagement in I'X peacekeeping mis 
siofls and its ude in the Six Pnrr\ T.alks on North 
Korea as evidence of its elfoii'. u> becoming a 
truly responsible stakeholder within the global 
community^ There mav f-rill be a heaUhy dose of 
skepticism about (lima and its iutuie intcntious 
and goals, but nonclhcle in general, t'htna lias 
irisen m^obal public opinion in recent rears 
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’ hu\ i < '-I t!i diavlt 1'' hk< !y to continue to 
hiu liu. d-i.'.'' not nca-^- warily mean that Washing- 
rosi asicl Bciiuig arc on a collisiott course, fighting 
lv‘t glch.)] !iuiii<-ni-e I if'-r. a number of factors 
uiriinatclv \vi!! liinii' (..hina’s soft power, incliid- 
mg Its oM’n domesnc political, socioeconomic, 
arui cnvif'onmenral chalicnges. Second, tiiere 
are a tuimlicr of- crtfica! areas of mutual interest 
between the I nited States and Cdiina on which 
ibt- two powers can work together — and in some 
cases alreadi- -ai'e. i/aiergi’ securip' and emdron- 
uiental stewardship fop that list, along widi och- 
er transnational issues such as public health and 
nonproliferation, among others. 

finally, global leadership does iK'g have to be a 
zero-sum gaine. Cdiina can only become preemi- 
nent if l:he I’nited States continues to allow its 
own powers of acnractio.n to atrophy. 
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PARTI! j ASMARTPUVVI'.RSTkAT; 


'Fhiii section ptovicles recfjmniemlations to 
next president of rhe I'nitcd St5\tes on potendal 
ingtedtents of « smart power stKitegy. It is not 
designed to be a coinprehensire national security 
strategy, but a set r>f policies that could help the 
United States become smarter and more secure 
!:>y reirn^esting in the global good. 

i AO lANCES , SX- 

RtBUIlUINC. THE FOUNDATION TO DEAL" 

\VH H OlOBAl CHALLENGES 

I'he United Slates generally has three options 
when responding to global challenges. hirsE it 
can proceed unilaterally. 1‘hts approach provides 
freedom of action bur risks ituernarional oppo- 
sition and isolation. Unilateral action also misses 
oui: on die ruiaiictal and operational benefits of 
viHk'd support. American political leaders hare 
debated the eflkacy of unilatcnilism in recent 
years. Although no president will cede the op- 
tion of unilateral action, the United States un- 
det>cmds full well the perils ot tliis approach: 
and ihe benefus of allies and partners. 


Skond, the United States can assemble ad hoc 
coalitions, emplovmg consensus-based mferna- 
tionaltsm. This approach still cn?oys the benefits 
of burden sharmg, bur US.-led coalitions arc 
free: from the constiainis imposed bv alliance 
partners who may haic dneigcni isstssmenis or 
goals. Although consensus-based mrernanoaal- 
ism enables the lAuted States to deal the 
challenges at hand, it also requires considerable 
effort to build a cohort of Hkemmded states. 
The success of such efforts depends to large 
extent on preexisting alliance structures. Con- 
sensus-based inrcrnatKnwlism does httle to build 
a fotindaiion to address fiuijre challenges. I’he 
next president should vieU’ conscnsus-ba,sed in- 
ternafionalism a.s a pi igtnuit, shoit-lcnn tTption 
that has Umited value be 5 T:iiKl the coalition’s itn- 
mediate objectives. 

Third, the United States can work ihrough irea- 
ties, alliances, and muiulatctal organi/aiions — 
so-called norms-based inteinalionaltstu. Formal 
agreements and global ncums piovide the Unit 
ed States with the standing capacity to act in con- 
junction with allies at tiie times we need them 
most, This approach .ser\ed the United States 
well in die ffokl VC at and should be die hednx k 
of ourinrcrnanf>na]tsni gf>ing foiward 
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i! Development assistance 


STreaty contributions 


'■'{'■M';'*!. f!n;>nct.Hl pr'ogrftmJi. 

i' M ' t ^ ' <).i.hcc OS; Management and Budget, public . 


Throughout the Cold VXhr, Amcncan leaders de- 
fined internarionalism in terms of treaties and 
institutions, The United States invested heavily, 
in fhe United N ifions, VX-brld Bank, and Inter- . 
nUionai ^h'>^leru^ I nnd, signed binding treaties 
w irh ( 'tlu i counrnc'- to station US. forces abroad. 
{■n thv bcdiCKk ot our alliances, and helped to 
dv\ tk>p i moniug iKidy of internafionaHawwith . 
1 piuuiih’ twcus on individual political- rights. , 
\lou '■^'de \tHci'c. iX nuclear deterrent^ this strat- 
t j\ L MiiiibmcJ tM I d. success in containing So-' 
ter e\p > i-'Un 


Although the United States never teked e.nlirely 
on treaties and institutions during this period, 
American leaders tended to view them as ex- 
tensions of, U.S. ialiuciice. "I hey were tools that 
helped the United States to engage and counter 
the Soviets on multtpie levels and m mulriple 
theaters, diminishing ihe ri-»k rif ovcrrcliance on 
any single facer of American power. 

In recent years, however, an iacu'otni: number 
of Americans have turned awat a iKusns-bascd 
approach to global eiigagcnKm Thv\ have come 
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'r!uM\'»R I‘l( KI RINl. 


ii > \ k-w irtiv-rnauosial hwv as suggcsfive rather than 
I'lndnig, jlhuikcs omdaiecl and di$pensable, 
aikl in;or:><uuuuil instimiions as decrepit Of hos- 
uk' S-imc r.S. k‘ai.l{‘r< !ia\'e preierred to rely on. 
c' laiuion.'^ of rp.c willing to achieve American ob- 
k'cnves rarher than on fcjrinal alliance structures, 
in' inalcijarcrai approaches ihai depend u|x>fj UN. 
sanction. 

/Vhhough norms-baKed internationalism requires 
institutions and agrtiements that are updated and 
capal:>Ie of addressing today’s challenges^ — par- 
ticularly the rise of non-state actors — ^in^^sting 
in such a system provides both short-term and 
long-term beneHts beyond what unilateral action 
oi: consensuS“ba^sed internationalistti can bring. 

fn the shore ferirn globai norms and instimtions 
allow the United States to address numerous 
hazards concurr«^iitly without having t:<;> build a 
consensus in response to every new challenge, 
because of .America’s global mrcrcsts and re- 
sponsibilities, it often rinds itself managing half 
a dozen crises simukaneoush'. Some of these 
cbalienges mav be regional in nature and require 
regional institutions to address. Others may be 
txansnarional and require a multitude of state ac* 
tor.s in concerted action over rime — sometliing 
only notms-based internationalism can yield. 

Ill the lo.ng run, investing m msriturions and 
global norms works to preserve US. ideas, val- 
ues, and mteresrs into the future. This is partic- 


ulatiy important if the teltimc weight suni 
; Western powers wa.s to mcrea^v in du 'in-' 
ahead and America was rtv become ie^s ..bk* u> 
.assert itself mreraationallv 

The next US. admimstcatiini will conic to powei 
with its own Klca.s alH>ui whidi aspects ot dic' 
current mtemational .uchiteemre are wnirh pre~ 
serening. What is needed todu is a dtai-htadcd 
analysis of wliich aspects of the internationai 
system Av«)rk to extend American power in pur- 
suit of the global good, which work to dilute it, 
and which simply do not work 'I he ne.xt presi- 
dent should strike a new consensus at home and 
abroad for rinding normative solutions to prag- 
matic challenges. 

Regardless of who sits in du‘ VX’hite House, 
however, America must again play a role in shap- 
ing the giohal agenda and intei'naUonal system. 
Leading will require the confidence and patience 
to work effeemeh m multtliteral st'Umgs \^hcre 
new players seek to rally countries against us, 

'rhree approaches could help to extend Americmi 
mriuence a.s a force for good—’a renewed com - 
mitment to the United Natkms, remvigoraung 
our alliances, and working m erase the percep- 
tion that the United Staie.s ha.- tlouble standards 
when it comes to abiding by international law. 
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i he ' nMcd means Hifferent things to 

p^onk —to some it is mankind’s last 
ht't I'oj'v. \n I p.'iv ( hil and ptospefous world. 
1 oi tf ;s 1 \enak ineffective institution 

t sMbsoet'' \me£U-i’'i goals to the vile inten- 
< !>!-"• . t Usihrs abiisijig teginies. Both of these 
dv''^ 'p 'oitsaR ot course caricatures^ but herein 


time lovi^ and the I ^ 1 \ iv Lhu UMUp u 's tK.-n 
strained nearly to >ht 1 'r xktn * pojux 

America needs the L’lckd \ ut. i.s, bji iv td 
a better one than nt h i\ I Uk >*;t 

nization needs muvii suo'i<>i.i i.kI Hvouo'ibit 
management, such as nhi' v. ' oiulsnuJ bv 
2005 Gingrich'iMitchcil li'k !.■ on I \ U 
form. The true stiengdt of ihv 5 nrcu \ 



lies the paradox of rhe I -nited Nations^ — ^it is' the 
main sourc^^ of legitimacy in international affairs 
for much of the world, and yet a number of its 
internal transgressions (the 2004 Oil for Food 
scandal) and structural dcftdencics (the lack of 
broader representation on the Security Council) 
call that very legitimacy into tiuestion. 

Allied powers created the United Nations after, 
\X brid 'X'ar It to a\* oid the horrible wars that dev- 
astated the) early part, of, the twentieth century, 
lodat’ if ia uncertain whether the institution can 
still play a determining role iti the main peace and -, 
security , challenges, of the twenty-first cenmry. 
'The c:rtxlib,ilil;y of the Security Council is -at an all 


still lies in the norms cmbcddec.! in it.s charter- — 
values that greatly benefit the United States if 
pursued objectively — as well as in its {jperational 
departments and agencies that can help rhe Unit- 
ed States to implement a smart povixM: strategy. 

In particular, the Uitited Nafiotis could plai' an 
.active role in furtltering America’s desire to pro- 
.. mote the global, good in four, key . areas: peace- 

• keeping and . peacebuilding; counterteiixjrism; 
global iicalth; and enetgy and cUmate. 

• £{/u/ The bes t chance of 

sustaining the legitimacy and effectiveness for 
international peacekeeping and peacebuilding 



interventions over time ilerives from a solid US.- 
UN partnership. Right now the United Nations 
lias more than H)(),{X.)0 peacekeepers deployed 
around the world, niaking it the second-largest 
international security provider behind the United 
StacCvS. It is also playing a leading role in build- 
ing the capacity of the African Union to address 
the.disasmr in Darfur. The next adrainisttration 
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' i, -N ipp! r ! i iv \\ o! .V ‘ >i t'N institutaom that 
tuuliei * 4 ' \1- It’ . vo-vt t ttecth-e manner, such 

!{k I \ l\puirai»\t (if- Peacekeeping Op- 
I XPl'kO luJ the ne^\ Peacebuilding 
I .iT’tnt-'-'jou nui '^Lippni ! Ot'hce. 

(•'■■■ ihc t uitcd Marions wfli never 

’Tplu'c rhc n>!c 'late?, plar in meeting the threat, 
or hiu ii can help to coordinate thlnk- 

H!;r ihkI aciion s .n adtIres^!ng the conditions con- 
(hicicc iv s fht' tlireai of terrortsm and on breaking 
rhc chain of cadicali/atton. Avoiding a “made in 


^^meoca” stamp m ^ n'u tnsfnii-KS ma Ik Ip riu 
United States to pm otc a looit ■-uev''^^lul rocc 

terterrotssm approach. 

(-ilnhji ftci/k The !n^^el^c in tatuh d^^•’kd v* 
global public health in rcccnr^-ear^^ from both the 
public and private sectors Joe-' inric to help iMiild 
the coherence necessarv tora siukc^ful ink'in > 
tionai response. 'I'hc I'mtcd Nations cau ph’ ’ 
role here, mainh through rht World I !c alth i Or- 
ganization, in de\cloping c(niiuK<n sisnnk asui 
approaches. 



U.S. Muittlkteral Fuhdino:, 2006 


iWHOyPAHO. 
!S1S2 million 


African' OovsJopiTisnt 
. Oanl<.'S138miifion 
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lim>r'>y affJ C/imafe. The challenges of energ}-' in- 
security an<.l climatr; change arc precisely the sort 
of global threats that the United Nations corild 
help to address, hi recent years, the United Na- 
tions has becMi a marginal player on policy coor- 
dination on energy and climate beyond helping 
to forge a scientific consensus on global warm- 
ing and mobiliyie global will. December’s UN Cli- . 
mate (ihange Conference in Bali may create new 
demands for coordination and expertise in help- 
ing to implement intertiational agreements, 

/Vme.rica’s souring on the United Nations and fail-' ' 
ing to pay our dues have hurt us internationalht 
The next admitiistration should weigh the most, 
effecth-e ways of leveraging the United Nations 
to becomt? a bett:er international partner. 

ALlJANCES , ■ 

The US. alliance system negotiated during the 
last half century consists of nearly lOOyfofmal , 
ti-eat}' arrangements and securitj- comniitmeiitsi 
Alliances extend American power by increasing 
legitimacy and burden sharing, by facilitating 
consultation and interoperability, and by help- 
ing to address untoreseen challenges without the 
start-up costs ch' coalition btiilding. Alliances also 
proseiu'e .American power by diminishing the 
chances of bandwagoning or bakneing against 
the United States. 

stithci inaniiew rhe-.e agreemehte as hindrances 
Eo \nio!U in itEion. the next president oi^hc to 
' lew shi iHimtc nenvotk a.-? a force multipUef. 
At Itn- pu tv, 1 ted ctialitions of the willing lateK; 


but these are impossible to sustain without the 
im'estments made in our formal alliances in Eu- 
rope and East Asia. The cooperation of Ameri- 
ca’s allies will be vital to our ability to cackle twen- 
ty-first century problems. 

A number of oppormnitit'.s to bolster .American 
alliances exist today. VC’haf is required on the most 
basic level is simply the willingness of the next 
president to signal an cruhiring crommitment to 
our European and liAst ...■\.sian allies, ia:>r example, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) 
stands at a cro.ssroads, unsure of its broader stra- 
tegic purpose following the Soidet collapse, 131, f- 
fering views exist in both the United States and 
Europe as t(.) whether now is the proper time to 
rethink NATXT’s .strategic rationale. Until si,ich 
ti,tne as a consensus emerges, the l...)nited Slates 
should concentrate on ensuring that: NA'rO’s ef- 
forts in Afghanistan are succe.ssful by maintaiaing 
European support and enhancing the alliance’s 
peacekeeping and srate-buildiiig capabilities. 

In Asia, the United States has traditionally sougltr 
to gua.rantee regional peace and security t,hro\,igli 
a set of important bilateral alliances rather than 
thrf>ugh a fornral n'tuk.ilateral st.rucrur<i, Dming 
the past decade, however,, a. set -of A.sian eco- 
.nomic structures is sta:rt.mg to erae.rge that of- 
ten excludes the (..Tiited Sfate.s, To cot, inter this 
trend and ensure an enduraig .A!:ne.rican role i.t.i 
the region, some liave .suggested ibat the United 
States should seek to fonnaitze regional coopera- 
tion into a North East Asia ( .-harter. I he I mted 
States should not seek tormaitzed cooperation 
for its own sake, how'cvc.i:, pattiuiia’K n n w( u 
to ce%vard parties wht.j do not d(.^( tin b n ti ' 
of American support hi'tcad the m jvl.rtn 
istration should seek to pro's, tdv. met >'nl piihli.- 
goods that increase acrount oiIu\ m in o A 
common. concern, such a-, on p i u. ^ h iimnu m 
ian crisis response, or mj'Mlc .,"i '\ n m ’ 
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For decades, /Vmcrica has been the ^obal champi- 
on of mternafioiial legal norms imcl standards. This 
approach nor only sought to extend legal protec- 
tions fo others, bin also aligned with our self-intet:- 


LiS, ,counter£erroU''Sn ll 

forthetedthe percepu' 'k \h \i w c ha\o 'UOvl 

legal .norms: \%ith icspeci *o umo o'gmi-n, vlcu‘ti 
tion, and. rendition 'nuNv*>mt.s \r iho n»>)( 
thaf«^ have taken the leadie .K-ttsU'; ■ (Ik ode < d 
law' as the centeq:)tece ot the ouiei meam 



"The rfsf- ision not to '>iqn on to legal frameu»:irK< 
the rest of the world supports 'is central to the 
decline in American influence around the uvrld. “ 

'WnR'OJ'A 'V. 


est. We knew that ovsr own ciriKcns, miliracy; and 
corporations needed safeguards abroad. In recent- 
years, h.owe\^'r, we have gh’en die impression that 
America no longer feels bound by these rules that 
we helped to establish and promote. Many critics 
see the I’ nited States holding countries to a certain 
set of slandards h>r international conduct that we 
do ni:>t live up to ourselves. 

I’hi.s pcrccprioo was heightened in the past two 
decades b}' the US. refusal to ratify a number of 
freurscs that have been embra.ced by much of the 
world, including the C^onvenuon on the Rights 
of the (ihik^lV^ states pacn^ to the ('onvendon), 
the Mute Ban (ranfted by 122 states), the 

Ktoto Protocol on climate change {^ratified by 
172 states), and the Rome Statute establishing 
the International Criminal Court (ratified by 105 
states). Although there ma\ have been good rea- 
sons for why the Uthted States did not beHeve 
these treaties to be ui our national interest at the 
time, the overall message that the United States: 
has sent is one of disregard for the international 
legal system. , 


to counter the intolerant vision of terrorists and 
violent extremists. The unage> of prisoner abuse 
from Abu Clhraib probably eroded Ainericifs 
moral authority as much as anything ox'cr the 
past six years because they seemed cmblcrnatk 
of tiris double stiindard, 

What appear^ as a double standard ihroad is 
more often the product ot an ongoing tlebate 
svithin the United States over ihe place ot infer 
national law withm oui domtstit Kgal 
Most: Amencans would like to conform to mtrr- 
nattonal norms, but do not wish to lu\c domestic 
laws that have been wiiueu and passed by elected 
representactves superseded bv international insts 
tutions over which Americans kcl they hare hide 
input or control Ihts is particululy tiuc \cheu 
/Vmericans perceive thou secunt> if) be at ''like 
And yet, the perceived double vStandaid hulls oui 
image and mduenct with enttcal allies abjoad 

Two principles ought U) guide AmciitMii effoits 
going fotvvard. 'ihe United Males diiectU Inne 
fits from a strengthened iniernaie )nal k tral order 
want our patents to be icspccied. We warn 
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chie process when our ciuzens are' held overseas. . 
\\”€ want Co live in a wot:ld where those who 
commit genocide and cirinics against hiimatiiC}' 
are brought ro justice and where the internation- 
al community finds the will to rake action before 
these horrific crimes occur. A strong internation- 
al legal order is in i\mericas interests. We ought 
to take the lead in pursuing those instruments 
and agreements where 
an American comseia- 
sus exists. The Lnw of 
the Sea. Ifeaty is ortc 
place to start because 
of the wide support 
it has garnered from 
both sides of the aisle. 

There w.i,li be t.i,rnes, 
howe^'er, when treaties are objectionable be- 
cai,ise they represent narrow interests or dc^ not 
provide for a level playing field, or when inter- 
national legal instruments are ill-prepared to ad- 
dress the challenges of the day. At those times, 
the United States can justify stepping back, but 
cannot vsimply walk away. \Xhc.n serious objec- 
tions to treaties and legal itistrumenrs exist, it is 
incumbent upon the Ihiited States to take the 
lead in building a new consensus for superior so- 
lutions whenever possible 

SLA \U‘‘C! IL'HA’L 

AA't-s: IN \ NT'A \h.[ LtATERAUSM' ' ; 

The United States needs wcO -functioning inter- 
fi.Uionnl institutions. The next president should 
nut piKHitv on rtdorming the Llnitcd Nations 
mme Isnytdh, tsuvorking die governance struc-. 
luses of the Winkl Bank and International 
Ms'ne'.uv bund, md lumpstarring VCbrld Trade 
i hg.m!<',Uiou uegocialions and strengthening its , 
tubiiccpiem. Bui bcymid these . formal stfuc- 
iiue\ y<. heik-vc diat the next president should 


put energy^, to creating a new set of pragmatic 
groupings to tackle global problems. 

The main institutional architecture absent today 
is an effective forum for coordinating global 
strategic thinking on a set of specific pracrical 
challenges, dhis is necessary because the crisis- 
driven nature of tlie modern world means that 
governments pay too lit- 
tle attention to envision- 
ing long-range threats, 
let alone coordinating 
such t,].'unki.ng with each 
other. In the absence of 
shared strategic objec- 
th’es, crises are .mc:>re 
likely to arise that: will 
reverberate thr(':.>ugh(:)ut: 
the international system. Problems in one coun- 
try rarely stay within national borders t<:;)day, and 
increased integration and interdependence re- 
cjuire greater coordination than er’er l:)efot:e. In 
such a \\x)rld, we need more venues for build- 
ing common agendas — ^we need a multilateral 
pluralism that provides a range of multilateral 
options for generating new norms and practical 
solutions to solve global problems, 

Currently the Group o.f Plight ('G-8) Summit 
brings together the governments of Canada, 
France, Germany, Italy, |apan, Russia, the Unit- 
ed Kin^om, and the United States on a yearly 
basis to shape a common strategic agenda. Key 
countries are excluded, however, and tf) mrist 
Americans, the sumimt appiviik htile inoit tiun 
a talk shop and plvHD-oppoirunm 'llu C S h.i- 
made efforts since to reach <'ui to ( hui! 
Mexico, India, Bra/il, ind South Vito a, i-. <'{\\ 
reach countries'” thtoutih a set oi mmotetul 
meetings on finaiK e aiul ciuTgt uuikdih 
8 + 5,” This is a po^itn c -^te-p buMi sloe-- a -i >f? 
far enough to bring fogeihei tm>>.e uo\cirm 'no 


Problems in one country rarely stay 
vvirhin national borders today, and 
increased integration and interdepeiv 
deuce require greater coordination 
Ihan ever before. 
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who can contribute sul:)sraotiveH' to working a 
whole range of cridcai challer^es. 

The next administration should seek to' strength- 
en the G-8 siiraniir process by proposing a set 
of high-level meetings on those issues- routine- , 
iy addressed by the G-8 iliat require sustained- 
global attention; eiiergv and climate; nonprolif-' 
en'ition; global health; education; and the world 
economv. 

^ lhierg\' Securin' and ( ilimate. The next adtnin- 
istrarion should take the initiative on seeking a 
global consensus on Ijow best to address greater, 
resource competition and the potential perils of 
clitnate change in the years ahead. The primary 
objective could be to create a common charter 
outltmng the principles of sound energy poli- 
cies and practices that could serve as the foun- 
dation for global energy security and a healthier 
envirofiment. The meeting could comprise the 
world’s leading energy consitmcrs and produc- 
ers — a G'-20 group that would account for nearly' 
80 percent of the world’s energy production and 
consiunption. Another option would be an E-8 
group l:liat could include four developed bkxrks .. 
(the United States, European Union, Japan, and 
Russia) and four less-dtwelopcd (China, India, 
and South Africa) who produce 70 per- 
cent of global emissions and yet comprise a 
small enough group to taciUtate productive dia- 
logue. 'The charter could address issues such as 
protection of sea lanes and critical infrastructure 
as well as an iiivcstment-friendiy regulatory and 
k’gtil framework that respects the development-' 
needs of resource holders. 

^ Nonpi'oliferation. The threat of nuclear. weap- 
(,)ns f,>.r tTiaterial in the hands of terrorists remains 
the greatest threat facing our countty today: We 
are also on the forefront of a new laoom.in the 
cons true tion o f commci'cial nuclear energy^ plants: 


and the inherent risk- ib-s w J| pre sent Uu i ! 8 
. Summit in Khnanaslsi^ in C'-ubUrii^d i k. 8 
, Global l^irtnersliip Vgain t uu 8 Weip 

: ons and Afatetkls of Ma-vs l)< nuuion, .mJ >\\r 
-.2006 G-8 summit in St Eotf I'^l^urg lauiHUd a 
Global Initiative to (hunbit \ ivleu 
Building on. these etfotts. liu Kluitrcsua 

tion should seek ‘Support tot m 'inuikv hc-l 
. lev’et meeting on lHmpl^'l{fc^■<!l■ hi '>> Jv M'lon 
new modes of steminmg ihe rrau'-ts.! 'h niuko* 
weapons and matenals dial couKl end up in ilu 
hands of rogue state-' (H lerrnast''. f hi'M -h''uKl 
join us as a key stakeholder in this group. 

* Globa! Health. Pandemic disea>e is a tr.m^ 
national threat with the pofenfial to kill mc're 
people worldwide than a nuclear attack. Ming.U- 
ing this threat requires building the public health 
infrastructure anti capacity of first .responders 
around die globe. Doing so will also contribute 
to tlie general health of liundreds of millions 
throughout the developing world. The G-8 has 
recently focused considerable attention on pub- 
lic healtii, establishing the Global Health l*und 
in the Okinawa summit in. 20(.)0 and endorsing, a 
global HIV medication rnaruifacttu-iiig pniigrarn 
at tlic vSea Island summit tn 2d04. A select group 
of governments could meet annually to liuiid 
on these efforts and pttndde sustained attention 

. and strategic global direction. Membership could 
be flexible, with aspirants welcome, parttculailv 
from Atrica, provided thc\ meet intit critciu 
demonstrating some minimal leveTof serious- 
ness- in engaging on public he.alt.h. ...... . 

* Education, (hiuntnos with higher percentage 
of youth are more likely to dcscttid into armed 
conflkt. Education is the best hope of turning 

' young people awav from \ioleiice and e.xtre.m' 
ism.. Bur hundreds of millKin.s of children in the 
-developing world are not in school or else at- 
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fend schools with inadequate teachers dr facilities.. 
Since 2001 the G-8 has supported the Education 
for Initiative focusing on universal primarj 
school education. An annual high-level meeting 
could help increase the salienc? of U.S. bilateral 
and multilateral efforts to increase education lev- 
els worldwide. Membership could focus on ma- 
jor education donors and recipients. The meeting, 
could also focus on encouraging and harmonb'ing 
educational exchanges worldwide, 

» \X'X:>ild Econotu}'- ']."he world econtamy is in flux 
with the growing strength of rising powers in 
Asia and the convergence of naTi(.>nal economic 
systems. Closer integration means that the rami- 
.fications of economic crises in a single sector or 
country often reverberate throughout the global 
ec<)aom}i. 'These changes present new challenges 
t:o economic governance cotnmitted to free and 
open markets, i\n annual G-3 meeting of the 
United States, Japan, and the European Union, 
with participation from other emerging econo- 
mies, could meet annually to establish norms in 
corporate governance, regulation, and transpar- 
enc)'’ a.n.d seek to ide.!.iti.fy areas of coitcern for tu- . 
ture growth and stability. 


Rathet: than focus solely on state-to-statd interac- 
tion, the next administration should take the lead 
in creating a “Friends Group’’ for each of the first 
four meetings, that: could provide an avenue for 
key stakeholders in national legislatures, the pri- 
vate sector, and civil society to influence delibera- 
tions. 
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2 GLOBAl ()EV!:i,.dPMi:NT 

i'E\'FLOPlNf. A MORE ON'IFIED APPROACH,: 
s j AR TiNG WITH PUBLIC HEALTH 

'The U.S. conimitnient and approach to.^obai 
clcv-?;lonment has been, marked bv mconsisteiic}’ 
over the past half century. At those times when 
spending has been successfully justified in terms .. 
of American interests — most notably during the 
Marshall Plan to rebuild post-\t"ar Europe^, the 
(f.S. ito\'ctnraent has provided large amounts of. , 
aid to foreign lands. Pbr the. most part, though,. 
L’.S. development policy has lacked a coherent, 
cattonale that resonates across departments and 
agencies of the federal gov'ernmeiu. If the next 
administration wants to inspire people in other 
lamls through our assistance, then it will need to 
de\Tlf>p a rn(')rc unified approach and convince 
people that smart investments in development 
are in ..Xmcrica’s ititcrest. ... 

This lack of coherence is reflected by — and per- 
liaps a product of — the absence. of a strong and 
stistatncd poUT.tcal basis for, global de\''elopment 
at home,. cspeCiallv in the abstiftCe of an advet- 
sarv such as the Soviet Union. ‘A tiumber of Evr- ^ 



ropean ..oatiom m k luu i i \ m ' > •'-n , 
tic constitutnciCs t >r ii \ v !■ -p 1 'a '•an. 

these have au Aa..! v loniUo’ !■' tnc 

the . realization o. Ik s dliv^ 

countries that spt 10 rfAU'cK h iL r o’lH i 
capability to soli * n mvL i i’'A liui' a 1 ( 

yet many F-iiinpctn'' lit 'inKbit u ti , iii nv 
ihafprogre''S uounti du < d I 'hk li t h 'h..i 
own stiibilifv and prospenrv. 

Reports of Vimotan sttaiviu ■••• hni uis ,att 
It, but can he mislciduiv \hh(>u’’b d'e 1 n .-d 
States ^penJs Its-' i-. a share ot ti-- nisif id n 
come than its v nsafCipaits mi dit mk i tiiu 
mumn. it i- die higcsr dmo>. m ttim ot to n 
dollars spent Vmv.rtcan pii\ it.. se».tot tmi.tsv 
ment tn the dewlopine world — includme siiai 
of toundation.s. corptu'atKjns, v'oiuntarv orgaiu- 
zation.s, universities, religious (.'rganizatKins, and 
mdtviduals through the rcitnrtances they send 
home — lypicallv represents niariv . more times 
U.S. officivil governinent aid (.m an annual basts. 
The point here is nor diaf the United States. .al- 
readv gives enough official aid and tlttis. sh.oukl 
nor give more, bui: that l:here are nianv wavs that 
America works tor the benefit ot tlit; d«;ve{op.ing 
world other, than through otficial gmng.. • . 

.A!t:hov.igh the amount ot foreign aid. provided 
to poor counfcie.s sends Min importan t signal :of 
inrerest and concetu, pcth.ips cvcmi mote crdiCAl 
is.ensufing that the qualitv I't aid makes a tea! 
difference in rite live,s of peiMple it aims to serve: 
Donor nations have spent hundreds, of . biOions 
of clollars (m development assi.stance in low.- and 
tniddle-mcome. anintnes. in recent decades, vet 
leaders and publics in both recipient-and . donor 
: countries .are still, imcertiun — •and. m . some cases 
. warv— -of. the net impact of this effort,.. Part of 
the. problem stems from the fact .that the. .poten- 
tial outcomesof foreign. aid are long-term, dif- 
.•ftisc, and, hard to measure., '['here, is no single 
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igu\'d dK'ors fr>r how ro §uccessfiillT.de- "pm’ate sector,, ami affected communities, I’lie 
a vOiiunyV camamy or lift a. population nest administratu>n should do more through 
->.i; <.f no\eiU. suchmuMateralmechamsms- 

\n{»thei o!)st,u-k- ro etfecuve ik'vclopmentassis- Poor and. corrupt governance on (he parr of 
!s rhar rinnor nations do not always share , aid recipients also undermines the intended oh- 
a cootdniaied approach, much less a common jeedves of development aid, Oitics of foreign 
objern\c for rheir tn{>ncy. vNlany countries even. asssistance are quick to point to the proverbial 

have vldTiculry euortluiaimg their myriad devel- money being “poured down a rat holed* whereby 

"We need a mw ciannj to oar demlopment a/,?' 
proaeh’^amimii^i^jo^parpose and process, (jood 
peoph^ and nwneifon the tabie to create the trust 
necessary to work across government ami between 
government and the 

.SVhVIA NLXTHEWS Ul'RXX'bXL 



oprnetit programs under one strategic rubric. 
/\id is used for .such divergent goals as spurring 
economic growth, targeting basic needs, reduc- 
ing iiHXjualities, strengthening democracy, pre- 
venting condict, or rebuilding countries after 
\\-ar. .b'o.re.ign a$s!.stance frequently has a security' 
imperative that roos counter to development 
aims. Debt relief and trade liberalisation are not 
always caiisidercd as part of an assistance pack-, 
age. (''tear strategic direction that guides deveh 
opment policy across the various arms of gov- 
ernmeiu:---let alone benveen donor nations— -is 
rare, but rcinains a critical factor to delivering 
effective aid. 

‘’^■■erc have been examples, though, where 
h.ne come together to do Impressive 
thing . su( h as thuHigh the Cilobal Fund to 
Isfu \U)\ 1 ubeiculosts, and Malaria. Since'. 

uu (df'bd i und has committed $8.4 
!i’Iln>n m IW ^oumrie^ through an innovative . 

u to in cm uum.d health Hnancing. that 
hnn'’*^ ro'wtnrr j<’\c!nmcnt.s, civil society, the 


the D.S. taxpayer is duped into etuiching a small 
clique of tuling elites at the expense of any long- 
term institutional de\'€lopjtient or direct benehi 
to those dt^serving abroad. (.')vercoming this con- 
cern remains a significant challenge to building a 
sustained political coiistimeiK:y for foreigji aid in 
the United States. 

Ihe Bush admini.strauoii and others, however, 
have made a number of (mponant; iiinovatiotis 
in global de\'cl<)pmcm in the past seven ye.us, 
perhaps none greater than its effort to take on 
aid critics’ concerns rchued to poor and corrupt 
governance. In faiuiarv 2ni!4, for instance, the 
administration created the Milk-nmum (diallcnyv 
Corporation iMfXb, a yovernmcnr juun 

that delivers foicign aid U) po*-(r couutno'. ihu 
can demonstrate good g( n ernance and .i i 
ment to economic beedom. ihiNficn ipnm.uh, 
fvindcd through cons'le''^loJui .;ppM p-'.-eon-. 
has created inceiutvcN h\ wiuc!; c<*nun\ cd aui n 
tied to good performance. 
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Othc! pxcjgian--' i’uUiJ<’ Psrsident Bushs 6ve- 
\ \n, S!'' hJlion ftni-ij-cncx Plan for AIDS Re- 
hcK o? PI \R, ihv’ la'’gosi conimianent ever 
X (-oi n>i', Lor 3 hoih'i niiiutive dedicated to a 
singU ind ills I^R'^uieots Maiatta Enitia- 

i!\{. I’MP a.i'ioiincxd in 20(i5, which earmarks 
''1 J biii'on (Hi. I iuc uMis to cut malaria-relat- 
td dv {Hr i!\ hilt ii. -^elcci Afncim nations. ‘Ihe 
.cout P ihxNx lanous ctlorts is that President 
!>iuh hi'' RipK-d o\eniP assistance levels to Af- 
o. i di3i33\p ht Rniiic. uiitcli in turn lias contnb- 
iikj ro cl tionciMe opmKin of the Ihiitcd States 
Hl'iI rliioi.ohout much of the rontment. 


The next president wfl h.ot 'o .x>nsKki vS'icIi 
of the Bush admintsrrM*onh dci? lopmj'tu initu 
lives to sustain, which to ispind, and \huh H) 
cike in new directions lii(hKic<! in diis 
ment must be an appiMt- d oi rhv in'-iUtiii! n.i! 
reforms undertaken m icc^nt xsaR Isi j.tnrn^ 
2CH)6, Secretary ot Sure i ottdok^'--- dkc m 
nounced the creation of tin ntu po-tuo-) , ! 
director of foreign assistance, who s\ouid 
concurrentiv as I'S \ID admtni''ti ti )i .u die k" c’ 
of a depute* secretan of state. 


Die adrrunistratK'nS inlenf was to (le k-ri -cn i 
sistance more closeh with its rransf 'rmanon.d 


Ooh i V \Urawi’'''Ulk ud B' 


uit.lhjsc 
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diplomficy agenda and Anx-rtcas natintial'inter-. 
est wiihoiir sacrificing I’SAID's independence. 
Under these reforms. USAID remains an in- 
depetideiir organization with an administrator 
reporting direede to the secretary of state. The . 
director of foreign as- 
sistance, nominated bv 
the president and con- 
firmed by the Senate, 
has the authorit}’ over 
all Department of State 
and USAID foreign as- 
sistance finding and 
progi:a.ins, but: not thrise 
developed in other go^'- 
ernment agencies, in- 
cluding the Millenniutn 
(ihalkaage ('orporation, 

Office of (he Global AIDS Coordinator, or the 
Penrag(::>n. ./\idaot.igh the e\'’enfual results of these. . 
reforms an;, still. to(.> early too tell, few believe tliey 
have gone far enough in delivering a unified ap- 
proach to aid. In particular, the Pentagon’s stake 
in foreign assistance has grown dramaticaliy in, 
the last decade driven by increased authorities in 
t:he war on terro.!:. 

The. main thrust. o.f U.S. global engagement 
since 9/1. 1 has centered on eliminating the 
threat, of terrorism, and this focus has influ-,, 
enced foreign assistance as well Secretary Rice . 
sent a clear signal of this when she announced 
die 2006 reforms, saying that “we must now use 
our foreign assistance to help prtwent . future 
Afghanisrans — and to make America, and the 
world safer.” Since 9/ I i, the admimsrrarion has . 
targeted large amounts of foreign assistance to , 
strafegicallv vital countries in the war on terror,, 
particiiiariy to Iraq, Afghanistan, and, Pakistan. 

Many in the US. dtnelopmcnt commumfo',are. ,' 
deeply concerned that security objectives., will " 


overshadow development goals to an even great- 
er extent in this new environment, Althoiigh 
countering the terrorist threat slioiiki neither 
be the overarching tenet of our foreign police 
nor of our development assistance, if is difficult 
to dismiss die counter- 
te r fo fis m ra tiona le fi.) r 
dci'clopmcnt aid oiii: of 
hand. As wc bring hope 
to others that they can, 
b}' dieir efforts, improve 
the quality of their fami- 
ly’s lives, they arc likely tc.) 
invest more in their ,fi.t- 
ture and be less prone to 
violence and extremism. 
In the short term, de- 
velopment also helps to 
counter the terrorist recruitment narrative that 
depends not only on a United States that is weak- 
willed, but on an America that is hard-hearted. 
Today’s central question is not simply whether 
we are capturing or killing moi:e te.rrt:>cists than 
arc being recruited and trained, Imt whether we 
are providing more opportunities tha.i.i our e.nc- 
,mies can destroy, and wherher we are addressing 
more grkx’ances than they can record, 

Although development aid will continue to be 
used to counter securifo threats, any ii.ic.r€ase in as- 
sistance, levels ought to be spread more purpose- 
fully diroughouf the woild, lather dian moreh in 
three strategic countries or fine strategic rcgK;n. 
\A1iat is paramount is the signal VmetKa sends 
globally — that wc want the v orid t< . -.hart, in « =ur 
prosperit}-, and we want our aid !o audre^s > >ral 
aspi^tions. This depends on the Unued fintes 
placing a greater priority on listening. 

The most sustainable rarionik- foi ylfoal dcvv-l- 
, opment over time is this: VtnciUMn it nkn' mghr 
to commit^to global devciopmont beta I'-c it ic- 


TodayA central question is not 
simply- whether we are capturing 
or killing more terrorists than are- 
being recruited and trained, but 
whether we are providing more,' 
opportunities than our enemies 
can destroy, and whether we are 
addressing more grievance.s than 
they can record. 
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’’iisic Vmciic.n. contnbutcs ro 

pc Kc, , jiul pins|X!ir\, and improves die 

A .xc ^l^\^cci iiMii«ui ihe vi.T>rid. In%*estmg 
ui dv, on !ihi.'r*-c to American security 

i htn-ij In |''nMn''ijn> abroad. 

In ti aiA' 's lUI. cR.stuig coticlidons where peo- 
ple arou'ui dit n > u'ld ran aclsiee’’e their own aspi- 


mtions is of strategic inip- j um, f ins i- ’h c in 
. more parts of the xtnld dun n-icK 
that are home to rcii* >a-sts > i, \tiv uu''s ick < -\’ kxu 
. Irrvesdt^ in de^'eb'pnunt 'niK^ r tn 'u 'ikc ^ 
that governments and arveoN n **1 tii c -Lcri s\x 
to stand bv Americas Mtk s\n<n nxei Ju " 
most. Itis hot that p^opk* u<‘und ih< M>dd 'vif 
automatically form thou vpinxnsot dx I n.k i 


U,S. Departmenl of Defense-*fimdcd Intcrnatiomd Asvsi-^tanec VioJUx''-, ’n' 



I 8,000 


OCooperative Threat Rsdudion SDrug Werdictkm.^Countetiru9.. OHvKHanitarian/DisBStor Assistance : 

ISCCIF. Warsaw Initiative, CTFP, other • JSCornmarKlefS'.emefgKKyFle^nseFuntl OTrain&Etpp 

OCoaiitronSui'jptvtFiind ■Atghanisian^ai%Fo!SSsFund atraqSecunty Forces Fund. 

F1 50 Mdilary/Narcotes/Law enlQR»mefrt/Ar*teffQilsm^onptQtrteratiori compared, : 


’ BudoU tnixhon n^i) DcUii'C aiihliu onl\ 

> I { \ltt X > 5 id 1 p c d c > ' 'sDpirnxi Otl 

1 ' 1 Hi c 1 nt { \ I H ' s 1. s tPj. 5 . ->>■ D cn i k v»n run \ ( i n i i 

(,n.n!'orcncc Rc-poris, lA 2nu2-200(>.'. . ' ■ •- 

Note; ••- (Icei'.iiiitunt (.ximmander [nitsatr/es J'ucici; GTi'.P = Gouiitecterronsm l'el5o\v-,-<aip dvo^nim. 
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States based on our aid rather than our policies,, 
nor that the United States should spend develop- , 
menr money in order to “get people to like usd^ 
c-\nd yet, how America spends its money overseas 
reflects our priorities, and people overseas real- 
ii'c this. C Greater support to the UN- Millennium 
Development Cioals (MDGs) — launched in 2000 
with the purpose of achiering concrete, measur- 
able progress toward alkniating hunger and pov- 
erty and imj^nning education and liealth by 2015 
around t:htt world — could help in this regard. 

In the short run, the next president will need 
to address three viral development issues iit the 
brief wittdow of oppcjrtunity that exists at the 
beginning of any new administration: elevating 
the deveioptnetir tnission withiti the lUS. gcA'ern- '■ 
ment:; de\'elc)ping a mort: unified approach rt> otir 
aid; anti developing locally supported and mea- 
surable delivery systems. 

tJevafimf (kveiopment mission. In'practice, this, 
means that the next administration should 
continue the .Bush administr.atio.ns efforts, to ' 
increase the size of the development atid hu- 
manitarian assistance budget and increase the 
effectncncss (if this assistance. . The next ad- 
tninistration should also create a cabinet-level 
voice for global de^’elopmenr, a recommenda- 
tion expanded upon in the flnal section of this 
report on implementation. Thc.re are internal . 
and externil sea>on‘' for such a move. Internally 
a cabinet-level voice could bring greater coher- 
ence actors the aid community and the entire 
US. loicigM policy establishment and provide, 
a sense of common purpose for development, 
personnel in the US. government. Retention, 
recruitment, and training of experienced de- 
velopment staff are currently major challenges. 
Externally, a cabinet-level voice, for global de- 
velopment: would show a different American 
face to the world. Dcvc.l(.>prnc.nf as a theme con- . 


cefned with the wotld’s less fortunate and ,a pro- 
cess grounded in partnership helps rc.) connect 
the United States to foreign populations. 

-4 morv umfkd iSppiviiih. More than 50 independent 
organizations of the L'.S. government are cur- 
rently pursuing more than 50 foreign assistance 
objectives. The Bush administrati(,>a was right 
to launch a foreign assistance reform process in 
2006 to streamline budgeting and planning and 
increase transparency. What is needed, however, 
is not just a new framework 15)1: USAID, bi.i.f one 
that could be put into operational practice acroSvS 
all departments and agencies of the US. goi'ern- 
ment and could help prioritize strategic objectives 
and direct resources. The f.JK’s Department for 
International Development (.D.FID), for .in.stancc, 
leads on trade polic}'- in de\'eloping countries and 
meets weekly with the military’s Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. In the United States, though, turf trumps 
transformation. Experts have suggested various 
institutional models to promote integration of 
planning, programming, and evaluation to update 
the coordinated, tlecenrralizeti US. mo(.leI. i\lte.r- 
narives include making USvVID an imjiletnenting 
arm of the State Department (such, as in .Norway 
and Sweden), merging [..JS/VID into the State De- 
partment (such as in the Netherlands, Finland, 
and Denmark), creating a Department for Glob- 
al Development (such as in the UK and Canada), 
appointing a development “czar," or else under- 
taking a' major restructunng and crafting a De- 
partment of Foreign Aftairs that would bring all 
assistance programs of the International Attairs 
Budget (150 account) into one department. I he 
next, administration will ha\ e to dett i mini. hids 
institutional configuration i'. most hittfw un a 
global power and most iikeh to get ct n ’k -i "nal 
support. Wliatevcr the next pKsuhnf uii.', ne 
or she should take action to build euaTw (.oiicr- 
ence for :i\merica’s develop ms, ut o su sue 
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. The next adminis- 

*> i\nu -'luHik! plac'* a t^R.iter effort on mak- 
i’ p in > li inoK i a ctne by working with 

>.iMl ^vh'3<d ukl pn\aic iscetor actors to 
.mc^r ‘n raoio yp’a uinoiativc. and iocaEv sup- 
P”inxi dc'ncM Alains. Ihcrc is a reason that 
ji* 'U'''-. tiM IliU'N ind Uc/ljolhih pro'^'ide eftec- 
is\>. a^^l^rulv.t. \iiiiough ihett goals mn counter 
n-* l .> uUt die^e gn ups are rooted m lo- 
1 il lorununsuvn, have iclamdv little overhead 
and roii.iptum and reh on a network-based 
tidiii d'.ni I hiueaucorir approach. Interna- 
fiv>n,d \CK )> have an unprutant role lo play in 
delh'ering aid, particular!}^ when local partners 
on the ground lack the capacity to manage large 


uiternatiooal and U!jun'''iu p, unei^ 'ud)n-;>> 
torbuild a more tmuk'd ..ppi'>;tii u hian* nut 
abroad'.. As a first piu no. du ties* 'danih-u' 
tio.n.should' start wiih the d\i\a;uK uid .itn-tup 
field of global health, u hi< h uhvi-^Lsi-x Uv i 
son in every nation. 

:s v'" iNIl lA I iVc: 

As -discussed above, the ncKt adn \\h m v.il: 
need to quickly addrcs.s a munhci ot tuud snu-u 
tai big piemre questions about bowoiu dc\ cl='p 
merit assistance is virgaru/od I'nlil dll': (hcuss, 
it is difficult to compreiieii.si%'cl}' address any of 



It is fuudomentai to ei/enjthing 
fot the world'" 


projects, but rurai deveiopment networks may 
prove to be better partners than US, contractors 
or e\'en local nongovernmental organisations 
that sproul up (wernight in the capital with few 
conslituenls and perfect EngEsh-language skills. 
'rULs tna)'^ require reassessing the regulations on 
parmcr organizations, as well as require increased 
oversight capacipcwidim government aid and as- 
sistance ag(?ncios. The next admmistration should 
spend money on innovative methods of measur- 
ing outct)mes through reliable metrics. Aid agen- 
cies should dtivelop new metrics for success that 
incoirponite artitudinal research in conjuncuori 
with local partners. 

A: renewed commitment to global develop- 
ment means strengthening relationships'' with. 


the- issue baskets tha.t' will eventually, comprise 
a tlevekjpment approach, such as poverty alle- 
viaiion, education assistance, <ir health. j\nd yet. 
designing a new approach in atn^ of diese areas 
could demonstrate an institiirionai model for go- 
mg-fotward. ■■■ ■■■■■ 

Health IS vital to derolopmenl, It is also viral 
fox human and national security tor economic 
grownh, and for building stable ties between 
counmes It is fundamental to c\ ct) famih' s 
livelihood and existence As mentioned earlier in 
tills report, US. leadership on global health has 
expanded in recent years. dia\ung on both the 
public and private scr tor-, and ha> made signifi- 
cant progress in battling f U\ / AIDS and malu- 
ia, partiGularlv in .\ Inca, 'let trtanr (ounuK's l,u k 
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the systems and infrastruemre to make effectH-e, 
\i.se of the hitids and to deliver broader health 
ourcomes, Working with international partners,, 
iiicliidiiig the Lhiired Nations, the next adminis- 
rratiott siioLild expand upon the Bush adminis- 
tration's legaev and look bevond a single-disease 
approach to work with countries and across re- 
gions to build integrated liealth sysreins that can 
signiheatuly reduce gross health inequities borne 
today by the world’s poor. 

The United States should create new venues to 
align strategy and resources on global health, 
domesdcaliy and internationally. The next ad- 
tninisfxation should .seek to strengthen leader- 
ship networks, improve planning capacity; and 
foster greater coordinatioti between go%au'amcnt: 
health i'luitisJiies and civil society to britig greater 
coherence to global, health efforts. New leader-, 
ship from the top, liowever, will prove ineffec- 
tive withdiit increased capacity at the local level 
'I.’be next ad.ministration should also make new 
investments in the training of local health care- 
providers abroati. 

New leadership, planning, and coordination are 
necessary within the U.S. governtnenr as w*ell - 
It .is essential that we marshal diverse experts in.. 
national, security, public health, and economic 
develop.ment from the public, and private sec-^ 
tors behind a long-term, iinihed vision for global , 
public health a.nd that government officials op- 
erate within a better coordinated institutional ar- 
cliirecture. 

T'he next adtniaisrration should mandate coor- 
dsiuiti'ui .u!(l Uadcidiip of global health efforts 
u\ t nw\ .subcabinet position, provided this fits 
uh ^I'c <*v trail ui''tuurionai architecture to build 
pc Ur-i p>>1k’ coherence within the U.S. govern- 
meuf ( >iv (it die piobkms with our develop- 
ment ytiicraliy, and with, our health 


efforts specifically, is that they lack a nanoti.il u> 
cus that makes sense for ('ur itrrcsu itif'n.d role 
and that could guide our ettort-j (wci riic long 
term. A national focus could raise the impoi- 
tance of health and development misic hn>uh\ 
within the federal bureaacr.ic\, where know k dee 
on health and devekapment is tluu and vheie de 
dsionmakers often view hcalrlt a.s a niche issue 
rather than one diat cuts across national security, 
trade, and diplomacy. 

» Create -a U.S. C'dobal Mealth Co.tpo.r:vd.on (C 1.' Kf ) . 
The main imperative of the next administration 
should be to build a tnore unified approach to 
development and health. (.Teating yet another 
new organization such as the G.MC could, un- 
dermine this goal, yet there is always a trade-off 
between building the required institutional ca- 
pacity' to address a viral issue (despite the risk of 
reducing coherence, .flexibility, .and local owner- 
ship) and working wit:lii.n existing st:.rucru.res rliat 
may not be up to the jr>b. Furthermore, the Mil- 
lennium (^.Ihallenge Corporation model is unicjue 
in many wyiys and not the appropriate institu- 
tional answer for every development challenge. 
A GHC, however, could better respond to the 
looming strategic challenges ahead in global 
health, such as the health workforce deficit, that 
go beyond traditional mandates. Specifically, it 
could help strengthen itisdnifional health ca- 
pacity' overseas by dramaricalh' -expajKling. the 
availability of skilled doctors and nurses in the 
developing world. Doctors and nurses are the 
foot soldiers in the war against sickness and dis- 
ease. The estimated global health care worker 
shortage now stands at more than 4 't'hc 

GHC could work with regional partners to cre- 
ate new training centers for health care profes- 
sionals and seek to reach a workable compact 
witli developing countries to reduce the com- 
mercial recruitment of newlv trained talent away 
from their home countries. The GHC could also 
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f;ike t-hc lead coward a renewed focus on ma- 
icrical and clilidren’s health. Millions of children., 
atovincl (he v\xjf!ci die every year fro.m prevent- 
able death. Prenatal care, nutrition, vaccinations, 
clean water, and basic parental health education 
could save countless lives. Improving child and 
maternai health contributes to both poverty re- 
ducfion and economic development. The GMC- 
coulc.1 Ittncfion as an itidepettdent corporation 
with « board of governors chaired by the sub- 
cabinet official in the U.S. government chaegrrd: 
with global health and include other senior of-' 
ficiflls from the ('enter for Disease Control, the 
National Institute of I- Icalth, Congress, founda- 
lion-s, NGGs, medical professionals, health re- ^ 
searcher.s, and heaUh care industry. 

« St.reTi.gtbe.ii the World t-Ieiilfh Organization’s • 
leadership.. The W.MC), the UN’s health arm,' is 
the nahiral leader on pul^lic health, but lacks the 
biidget, got'crnance and, staffing to. cortitnand 
attention in the e\'ent of a gldbalfiaitdemic- The 
ultimate aim should be to transform the VCTIO : 
into a truly leading global agency able to set liCw 
no.rins and standards for global. healthy prodttce 


cutting-edge analysis to guide imetiuuioiiai ac- 
tion in the future, and spearhead the creation of 
new global surveillance and rc.sponse. capabiliuea 
for emergittg pandemics. In diis wav. the L.)nited 
States could .show its committarent to addressing 
development (h.rough. multilateral mstiti,ra(;ns. 
The next administration should seek tt> eouviiice 
not just the cf>rc G-8 members the wisdom 
of this goal, but also t(.> enlist (.ihina and India 
• and others in the de.velop.ing wo.rkl .m the elfort. 
Reform and rejuvenation of the \V.HO. should 
be tied: m a. few. new strategic global uutiattvcs 
that will bring broad and ttoncrete benefits,, such 

■ as; the -surveillance and .control of.pahdemicSj, or 
dealing With shared problems of chr'o'rvk: diseas- 
es: aiid long-^tei-ni effects of obe.sity, tol>acco, and 
alcohol abuse, . 

. Bring safe drit.i,king water and sani.iaiidn. to 
■ev^y. perso.n i,n the. world. The scarcity; of .safe 
drinking water is'reaching c.r i,sis proportions; The 

■ VC'I'IO. estimates that inore thatv.iibillidiipecjple 
lack access to clean w'ater. Water iivSeCitrity couUl 
potertti.ally threaten sect.vih:y anchstab.iitty.:ity .k^^ 

. regions in tlie years ah.ead, P:rovid.i.ng clean w'lite.i: 
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md -N.-iiksHL’ could help ^ prevent dis- 

c .uu! proloui!; hlc Providing potahle. water for , 
ail pLople .icrx.ss ihf globe is an achievable and 
rcl.invih inexpensive endeavor — if we hax'e the 
U'.ulei ship lo tackle ii One of the MDGs focuses 
on sx.iTei. aiming lo cut in half the percentage of 
pv<>p]e wuhoiu access to safe water bv 2015. This 
goai 15 supported by the Water for the Poor Act,, 
which President Bush signed ii\ 2005 — die first 
time an MDG was written inm U.S. law. The next 
administration slioukl launch a new U.S. develop- 
inc.nl inu:iadve to spur the integration of innova- 
tions in both development policy and technology, 
in coope,niiio.n with multilateral and communitv’- 
ba.sctl partners and private organizations. The 
costs of pt:.irif}'ing water are falling due to emerg- 
ing t:cch.nologies, and the I.J.S. government could 
launch, a. concerted e.ff(.>rr tt> bring these to areas 
of p.rionty need. The US. government should ex- 
pand its funding fo.j: l^oth large-.scale and small-- 
scale, community-based water and sanitation ef- 
fo.rls in developing countries. 


« End rhesiigmaot u heut. *’i i •!.; 

The United States ts making lu>toik n\i -.itucut' 
in fighting IfFV/AlUS uound (he uofki, in- 
cluding in Africa, but the stigma attached to the 
disease remains strong. More rt'scarch and pro- 
gramming should be dtn’-oted to inno\vui\-e vxu's 
of encouraging voluntary resting and treatment, 
despite existing inhibitions, as well as to preven- 
tion and the development of a vaccine. The next 
administration should make the same efforts at 
home. In particular, under current U.S, law and 
poliq; infection is grounds for denying ad- 
mission of non-citizens — immigrants and non- 
immigrants alike — to the United States. .i\lth(.>ugh 
W'aix^rs arc. available on a case-by^case basis, this 
law; which was put in place mt.).re than 20 )C'ai:s 
ago, is outdated and sends an i.nconsisre.nt, even 
hostile me.ssage. The next president has the op- 
pormnity to eru.l a p(.)licy that is i.i.iconsist:ent with 
good public health practices, furthers the sti|t^na 
associated with HIV and AIDS, and undermines 
American leadership on health and beyond. 
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! !( l)!!M ONJAC Y 

‘h' ■' xs u SS 10 IHTERNATIONAL; 

' 1 , \\0 i ? ARNING ' . . 

' 5:A<.im pu^nsv. diplomacy is central to any dis- 
\T^,Ha \ir\curan iimgc and infl^ience in 
un N\ >*k’ u>L’A\ 1 be intent of. public diplomacy 
'N >n->ninnK uc uilb the people, not the go^- 
u *«!: tf'iv ie,n counmes. Go^’ernments 

n uli ton ah ti-^i public diplomacy to exercise in- 
h'v tuc < Acr mdn idual v groups, institutions, and 
iHiMic Opinion -’biotci m support ot its national 


public diplomacy .as isieffecuivc ox as mere pro- 
paganda. - Although a numl:)er <.>.t is.idepeiit,icr.u 
commissions have criticized rbe U.S. governnienr 
for problems implenienttiig puldic diplomacy it 

remains a cridcalparc of U.S. smart power. 

Much of. the- current debate over revitalizing 
public diplomacv efforts has centered on itisri- 
ttiuonal arratigements and resource levels- ft is 
a well-knovvn .story by now diat during the (..old 
the US. Infonnadon .Agency (USIA.) under- 
took public diplomacy and helped to shape pub- 
lic opinion behind the Iron Curtain. In, the Cold 
WarV attermaih, however, the United Stares es- 
sentially demobilized its public diplomacy efforts 



\ ^ t arifirpitl'f . 
*'tuit/ardO’f'‘ . 
undpritand iotal n 


objectives. Public diplomacv is broader, thought 
than die official activities of government. U ,ts 
pait-aad-parcelof eventhmg Vmerica does and 
says as a country vind socictv U\cry U.S. citizen, 
servcvs as a dipkimat, Avhether at home interacting 
with foreigners or when traveling abroad. 

Recent U.S.' ad.m.inistrat.ions' have, struggled- to- 
get public dipk)niac_y right. Mf>re than public re- 
lations, effective public diplomacy moves both 
people and information and helps provide in- 
sight into the poiides and values of die United 
Stares. It also improves Americans' awareness 
and understanding of the world beyond our 
shores. Despite past successes during the (fold 
War. a mimber of I'.S. decisionmakers dismiss 


as part of a budget-cuftmg ‘‘peace dividend.” Be- 
ginning in 1995, Uongrcss di.isticallv cut funding 
for the activities ot the IjSIA. which the v'linton 
adnri.ntstrati<in en^entually merged i,nto the State 
Department in 1999. 

Althtnigh the Clinlon administration created 
a new under secretary for public diplomacy in 
1999 and overall spending on mformarion and 
educational and rukucal affairs rebounded in 
2001 under the Bush admiiiistration; spend- 
ing has rem.uncd ar levels well below the USiA 
budgets at the start of die l99f)s. CAirrent annual 
public diplomacy >penchng is gist under $1.5 bil- 
lion — less than wbai hrance spt'nds annually on 
comparable public diplotnac) efioris. 
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Discretionary budget authority tdoilars in tniiiions) 


Public Diplomacy Spending, 1994'-2008 



1,1 


1;200 


'.lanagcmcnt snc! Budget, pisiiiic d/iwtbaso.' 

rptukipjuiy) NafirMui.! ErutrjN^^Ticni uxt DedWiciitu: 


; [..atoi’i-nsnon Ffog.c'ain's; odicr • 
■>un<hur>n, and NocS'h-Soush Cc? 


■ Total inflation-adjustad 1994 doMrs , QOther. SlfP ^exchanges saSroatioaaiing 


Miliough ESI \ should not have been abbUsHed, 
ihe agency may not be the most prac- . 
nc d opuon .it present. The next administration 
-houid sttengthen our resource commitment, 
to public diplomacv and consider what, instim- 
uoi^a! ictuethcs — ui adtltuoti to capable leader- 
dug - ciUiid help make L'S. gtwemraent public , 
vhplt m.iL\ efi'u-f' woik most effccti\^ly.' One 


possibility the next admini^fnttoa c ni 

sider is the establishiueni ot an aiuoibniuJU'- 
organizario.n charged \urh public diplomu,' led 
reporting directly to the >eficUi\ of >UiU Uu'' 
quasi-irxdependcnt enrm would be iespo,\Nti)[s 
for the full range ot ef^Munimn piddu dip’opn 
cy initiatives, including tho>c t(>i uh ii' . oudiu ud 
byUSIA. 
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^^halc^cr she u5si!''Hi-ithil Tramework, itnprov- 
my rho oi US/ government pubEc.' 

djpknn.K^ tft-rrs ui iht hek! will require a hi^- 
cf degree ■''' ^uktical \ituk rsfanding and aware- 
!K^^ '>i\ {he p'ur --t Kntoncan officials. Local 
i){>p\ilau'>n-' d(scj)uiit CS. government 

nukli.' dipkniKU _\ el■^o^r^ a-, official propaganda 
because these efforts fell to be properly situated-; 
ill the local context. Idtrle will change if dipb- 
mars are penned in by embassy walls and lack' 
adequate resources or if broadcasting misreads 
ciilmral cues and appears to be inauthentic, as is. 
too often the case. 

(ISIS .recently addressed this issue through an- 
o.th.ci- high-level c(’mmission. The Commission 
on the Embassy of the Euture defined ‘'embas- 
sy” in .a brt').ad sense, of which embassy buildings 
are only one dimt^nsion. L'S. presence and dip- 
iornadc capacity are functions first and foremost 
of. our people and their ability to carry out their 
mission. 

'fhe Embassy of the Future Commission sup- 
ports the moderniifation and reform of the dip- 
lomatic profession and its infrastructure that arc 
already under way. Tt urged the State Department 
to do more, howcu'cr, including building a bigger 
and bettcr-ti-ained State Department ATOrkforce, 
embracing the technology and policies that can 
expand diplomatic reach, and implementing a. 
risk-managed approach to security that allows 
for greater interactions in the field required for 
successful diplomatic ei:igagemcnr. . 

('ertam elements of public diplomacy will always 
remain in thi' governments purview since it is 
linked to the tiattonal interest and policy objec- 
tives of the U.S. government, and individuals 
and groups who do not share or understand 
those obiecuves can not ctfeerwely carry forth 
’lu giAcrtuncnrs message liic LIS.- government,. 


though, may not alw ivs Iv du* bes; ennn cn 
gage foreigi popal.itions in public vbplt m-icv 
Todav’s enviromnent po^^.s ucw dijOvngC'. sn 
U.S. pubHcdipIomaa'effoLts bkwt yiAcmnicnTs 
are used to speaking wim a •'inylo, .uKiu-ni.iovc 
%'oice to other governmem?. lhc\ coniifo (bar 
message and counter mi'^jnfiirnMUuu dinuuih 
traditional, diplomatic methodN ind chainh'l- 
The. advent of the global intonnatitat a^c and a 
growing arid highh fractured p( 'Inis al ^ < 'Unci. 'u- 
.. ness, however, ha\c mcfe.i>ed the .-iitficulu .u n 
vorably shaping public opinion in fi^ivign 'and-. 
.Attacks on Americas message from n>n! ue 
actors can onlv be counteRcl with an agilm- md 
autlietiticity that most gcjvernments lack. 

Nongovernmental organi^tattons have a role lo 
play in strategic communicadon, provided.tbat 
they are viewed a.s genumcly independent or- 
ganizari<.>ns that are not necessarily towing the 
official line. 'I'he final chapter ot this report 
recommend.s that the next administration cie- 
ate an instimdon outside of goeernment that 
could help tap into expertise in the private and 
nonprofit sectors to Impmve I'.S. strategic com- 
munication from an outsidc-iu approach. The 
following signature initiative picks up on this 
theme, suggesting new VS, government invest- 
ments in citizen diplomacy. 

•SIONATURE INlTIATiVE: 
il^VESTiN EOUCATiUNAL EXCHANGES 

Public diplomact cflorts go well bevond ESIA, 
the Afoice of America, and other media-driven 
approaches. An effective public diplomacy: ap- 
proach must include exchanges of ideas^ peoples, 
: and information through persoit-to-person edu" 
: cational and cultural exchanges, often nfcrretl 
".tO"'aS:.citizen diplomacy. Years of successful ex- 
changes, have demousirafed the effectiveness ot 
face-rto-fece interactions in lircaking through ste- 
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•: -vFT 


!v( i.pi' ,irKl trusr As Hdw^cl R. Mut- 

u>\\ nni'.u.K- sxkI, !h<. ciuical liiik.m the mter- .. 

comiminic.uioa chain is the “last three 
ri'cf," al'uh Ls hnih^cd 

h\ pc? >31 il ronUcr in TOdBY’S yoUth are 
shl^ rcpnd.ihc \.i-ncn vTlobally aware '^enei 

cin ouh'uc con'-rtmrcj' 

hu’ I nited St^ircs' gjracest public diplomacy as- 
sess, particuluh voung p<{>p}e who mcreasingly 
stady, work, \'o!iuY:eci\ and travel overseas. 

roday’s vourh are perhitps the most globally 
aware gejtcration in history. More thitn any other 
age cohort today, the}- cotisidcr themselves to be 
“cirizens of the planet Earth” rather than citi- 
zens of the Ihiited vStates. lliey tend to favor a 
wiser internaiioa^iHsm ajid have a sense that their 
actions impact far beyond their own commimitY. 
Nearly one in four expect to stud)-, live, or work in 
anorlier country during fhek lifetime. ’Fhe nutn- 


abroad today is a white Mtnnan ooni a 
upper class background, ptusuing ? ctis 

- degree, and studying for eight week-, m :n 
Knglmd ot .3!3o!’:, I 
perhaps the mast tounm m W^M.nn 
‘atton in hisiorv> E-urope. 

!n addition to Increasing the number of American 
sttidents going abrnatl, the next adniinistradon 
should make it a priority to increase the number 
of international students coming to the United 
States to study and do research and to bettc^r in- 
tegrate them into campus life. Some .‘Vmericans 
may be wart- of opening our doors during \V3ir 
rime, particularly to students from the .Arab and 
Muslim world, bur these students pose less of 
a securif}^ threat than other d:)reign nationals in 
the United States. They are now the mo.st closely 
monitored and can provide our society with the 
greatest iiencht. 



“Thf 'A'meticm.eiiucotion system is rhe toiindation 
of qood'pMUAjiipfpmacij and otir internistiomd 


ALLAN F CIOODMAN 


her of US. college sntdents studying abroad as 
part of their College experience has doubled over 
he h'U decade lo moie thasi 20fk0(X), though this 
suil opjeseiits slighth mote than i percent of 
.!• \sutucan Jindeicraduatcs enrolled in public, 
t ri\ 'u nd comniumiv institutions. , . . 

V hi*. \ u *o LiKOiingc l-S. citizen diplomacy' is 
' diLU in<.K\pa,nci America's study abroad. 

pi>5'i iPiN .1 both "he universitv and high school 
k\*U I Ik n pa ' \mencan student w*ho studies 


America remains the wculd's Icaihng cducaiuin 
destination, with mom dian a half nullujn inter- 
national students m the countn annualh. Xu 
merous survey's shov\ that the be^r .uhI ‘>t*phs 
est are attracted b\ rhe ejuahn and d!\e>KU'i o. 
our educational system, the degree of niui'-. so >i 
and choice it permits, and oiu hi^ro-KMll' op? f> 
academic doors. Intetesi in the mtsonk \ ulhoeb^ 
exchange program is iU lecfud hjeh k\v] , md 
applications have sub.<{rinri,i}l'. mueistd ''Jtui 
9/U,mcludkrg from the K1 isnt. koiu! 
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Despite these positive trends, however, many appropriation, with greater emphasis placed, on 
foreign smdents iooking: for. educational oppot- . support for students and profossionais tn iho 
mnitits have turned away Irom the United States, medical,, en^'necring, computer sciences, and 

m part because of the perception that America education held. The next adininistradon should 

has become less hospitable to foreigners. Al- also expand die State Departments Interna- 

though 'student visas are no longer the problem donai Visitor Leadership Program, which has 

ihe> once were, border inspections and home- welcomed more than 2(,K) ciirrent and fontier 

laiKhsecurirv .requirements .remain unnecessarily •' heads of go\xrmnend and the Department of 
onerous and . unwelcoming. There was once a.. ' Defense's National Security .Bducation Program., 
time. when. Americans could assume with some- .- , • • which, provides opportunities, for. U.S. students to. 
cieg!:ee of certainty that many of the future lead- • • . become .more proficient in cultures and languag- 
ers oL foici^pi countries wfouid be educated in the -. . v.. es- of- world regions critical to U.S, interesis. 

United States.'This may no .longer be the case. 

* .Launch U.S. -China and I.AS, -India .liducaiiotial 
NXe urge the next president of the United States ; . ■•••. •Funds.-China. and India are rising. powe.es and: 
to make educational and instimtional exchanges •. together, comprise more than a third of the 
a higher priority by taking the following steps,. - -- /world’s- population. I’he next administration 

should propose a ten-year special allocation: of 
« I vpand succf^''tul exchange and- education"-. „ : new fonds administered through the. Hulbright. 
piogt imv In 2006, the US... Department of State'.-' ---program- to create a new gene.ratiQn of ....«\meri.- 
spent S238.4 ttullion on academic exchanges, , U foan specialists on (ihina and Indkg as well as. a 
of which $i8..L 9, million was attributable to. the, ; new: generation of (Chinese and Imhan special 
Fulbright program. Congress should double this /: ; Iscs^on .the United States. . 
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a * \ ‘ipu !><nr Inngtiage competctides. 

v''incc 9 1 P duMi' has been a ^ubs^alltiaH^icrease 
!!! \fncric:in stiuk-ius smdvnig A.^bic and other 
linguagfs f>r die Middle Bast and Southwest 
\s 5 a. !’!U more art' needed. Diumg the Cold 
siie ( .S. eox'ernnienr funded programs to build 
.111 inieilectual foundation lor imderstanding the 
Soviet Union in our colleges and iinh^ersities and 
to tt;ach relc\'ant language skills. The commission 
believes the U.S. .go\"ernineiit sliould increase 
spending to boost scholarships and language 
corn.pet:en.ci.es. 

on .A,i':n.es:icaV cuit:U.ral. adva’iJtages:- Anieri-' 
ca s immigrant communities provide a rich source 
of international understanding within our bor- 


ders. Many Americans h<ne d t.x)n5Kv ri< .n to 
other parts of the world arc diktu ni du u m 
cestra! language, and could scfce a> ciuo'n viip- 
lomats abroad. Too tew of fho‘:c pc'iplo 
part in exchange prc'gr.mis ot arc .wcepud mu* 
civilian service witiun the US gos'cnuuciu Uk' 
U.S. governments secuiuv patanc'i.i discouiace.'. 
Americans of foreign background hcuu luddiug 
national security positions. With proper monitor- 
ing and screening, the next administration should 
consider these .Americans to be security assets 
rather chan securin’ risks. The US government 
should provide financial tneentives, such as tu- 
ition a.ssistance, for first-generation Americans to 
work in foreign polic)r or national .security ptjsi- 
tions in the US. government. 


“ V-u'ricci bo a smarl or and stronger p0wer ^ 

as U'O droH' aioro bidhj on the rich:d0^^situ of 

onr socktijd^ '^■'V '■u' -'V-d-; ' v'v 


TB.RENCE A. ‘U^DMAN 
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4 ECONOM>ClNTf (iKATtON 

hSCRhAblNG rflhBbNEf-llSOFTRAOEFOR-,. , 

ALL PEOPLE 

In this period r>f accclerariog global eednonde 
infegrarion. witli all the opporamities and chal-. 
Icngcs fhai: it implies, America stands as one of 
the most criricai players on the world stage. 'Hie 
Unifeti Stales is the world's largest economic the '■ 
largest exporter and importer, and the recipient 
of the gri^atcst amount of foreign direct invest- 
ment. I'he .American labor force is highly flexible 
arwl productive, and our coiporate and flnancial 
atructures are world class. 

International trade has been a critical ingredient 
to U.S, economic growth and prosperity. Over the 
past: decade, trade has helped increase US. GDP 
i>y nearly 4f) percent, resulting in net job creation 
in the United States. Approximarely one-rhird 
of American jobs depend on trade. Manufactur- 
ing exports have increased 82 percent over the 
past decade, and one iti every three U.S. acres is 
itsed to produce products or services for export. 
Iradc also etistircs that Amctican con.sumers 
have access to affordable goods and sendees. Tt 
hcipb keep inflation in cluck, interest rates low. 
and im esiment IcwK high. In recent years, it also 
helped dampen the effects of recession when the 
U.S. economv has sknvcd. 


Tuide nn oppottuhtUf * li 

ht ti^ortd fot nU p<oplp 

( i\U.KHi\CjhL 


The United States is mt'\rii,,ah! tud t ' . u gs i 
ai economy tliat wc u>ok the k hi so huildiu'’ i ^ 
the aftermath of X\ Olid W it 11 At ut 
Siblv the nation that beneht'. mo'.t iu-m u uA 
. Because the United St.ifes h.is an f'pen ovononu. 
with tariffs and aontatiff measures ;m tL.c 
lowest in the \vodd, lurrhet global trade IiIhujI- 
ization through the World Trade O.rgamzaaun 
(WTO).. or free trade agreements means ihai 
other nations are requtnrd to retluce ihcur {»uri- 
ers to trade proporlicniateh. more than we mu.sr 
ourselves. Put simply, the Uutted Sutcj. is a net 
winner in the international trade system. 

Tills reaiit)' should not liteed complacency, how- 
ever. The United States must do more to pre- 
pare itself for increasing economic competition. 
Amencan entrepreneurs and companies no longer 
dominate the realm of new ideas an<{ prodncK 
For example, half of all patents issued m 
were of foreign origin. Amt'ncan coiuttbufioiis 
to scientifk journals havt declined by over more 
than 15 percent in the pasi lo years, in 1981, U.S. 
national security in.stimtions accounit'd fot t>nc- 
fifth of research and dcvelopmtnt among ilcvel- 
oped councrie.s, but today that fraction has de- 
clined to roughly oiu tt nth Vnitrit an t m dlt ncc 
in science and technology underlies the nalton's 
economic performance, quality of life, ami na- 
tional security. 


Ihc changing nature of the global economy ha.s 
feindamcnraliv akcred the basis of gloiial com- 
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petition. t.'nii.ke in !:.hc past;, the competition is 
less for markets and more for capital, talent, and 
ideas. I'or example, the changCsS in computing, 
communications, and transport technology have 
made the operation of a global supply chain a 
compe{:iti\'e rtecessity. 

I’b ensure that we ha\'e the best taletit and itleas, 
the next administration must reexamine our 
public scha{:;d syst:etn to en- 


to do this through No Child the lead. 
l>ft Behind, but a regular rc" . 
assesstnent of how' and what our young people 
are learning is cntical VCheihcr a high school 
graduate. goes on to higlier education or not, he 
or she will enter a workplace that is most likely 
tkd to the. global economy. 

liK' \.mciii.an pinatc sector also has a respom 
to help eilikafe tiu* next generation of 
H nU}" 1 He next presuient should chaEehge the 
V >ip<u.!fc Ncctot t{>dc\clop US own training, anti 
’Hv.ois'-'fp puAuam'' th.it could help teach the. 
^kf I h 'U it \nu lu'an Wvukers Mill need in the de~ 

^ dt^ ti' x.iOH I he next administration should'. 
I 1 MX i fv'dit hn cunipanios to make their 
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in-house training available to public schools and 
communily- college.s. 

Companies should also remain actively inx^olved 
in pushing for a more effective immigration 
policy, .(\khough iminigrarion is not: the subject 
of this commission, in our aging society im- 
migrants arc central to maintaining iVnierican 
economic produettviry, competitivetiess, and job 
growth. The next administra- 
tion .should, seek to build bi- 
parti,san consensus on a .smart 
immigration policy that takes 
adi'antage of immigrant skills 
at both the high and low ends 
of the employineni: ladder. 

There is no doubt that the beneftts of! t:rade ai:e 
not extorily distributed — within a .nation or ac.ro.ss 
n-ations,;i'herc is growing anxiety both within the 
United States and anaind die world about wiieih- 
er the global economic s\‘^^om can woik for all 
This anxiety finds its pohmal expicssnn kj a 
gaming, economic populism that op( oh ques- 
tions the benefits <4' tt ide and h.is an m riiK' 
withdraw from global cngagcim in Mthcn J? (Ik 
current adminisfrafion ha^ Mipp<*ucd dk xM,un 
sion of free trade, main in < ongicsv ,i i\’t ^ ^ 
for a halt to new trade ayicemtntN Pu t 'Ubuk 
o.f exiting accord.': like \AI i \, vh\ hiehci b r 
riers to imhugration. 


.sure .that we are graduating 
high school students ready 
for v^'ork, college, and ciri- 
^enship. The Busii admiriis- 
tration has admirably sought 


The. answer to competition 
should not be retrenchment 
blit further engagement - and 
the United States must take 
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' DO'' 


VuMccv ihoia rhc sv munn'is not hmited 

to the I nit..i.l nt>i H It new. For decades, 

pohucil h\idvt> .tc 50 '-^ <hi plobc have appealed 
'<• loc.il popiik-t ^ciunnciU -md opposed greater 
ct-Mioinic ittoii foda} — ^\vhether it is the 

nc.a E-iIlapsa o; the l)o!ia Round of the ^TO, 
huiio* :n i'vuop*. o.v.! the 

I 111. 'pcAU < on-iiituiion, J5 O.jaiitst O* 

f all d attmnpts to cicalc a 
I rec fiadi \aoc!Uenlof 
rhc \uiooci'. -n dL'la\s sn 
c ^iKludmp InLueral free i ’OH OruOP-u’ lOe W 
tradc agreements-— ef- 

torts to tie economies closer togetlier continue 
to come under quesdon and under fire. 

The answer to competition .should not be re- 
trenchment but further engagement — and the 
United Stare.s must lake the lead. Americans 
have never shied aN\'ay from a tough iight. Rath- , 
er, we have responded bv honing our skills and 
sta.y.ing on the ci„itting edge. It vshoiild be no dif- 
ferent todav However,, as we embrace healthy - 
coinpetiritij.n., we !:nt.ist also not forget rho.se who 
lose their jobs or are displaced by globalisation. 
Current data a.nd analysis illustrate that the gains 
from globahization are disproportionately con- 
ce.n.trat.ed at the upper end o.f the income dis- . • 
fribudon chain with earnings among the .middle . 
class falling. .Fhe mtd.clle. class continues, to be • 
cUspiTVporrionately affected by the economic . 
changes under way in the /American economy, 
including iht' impact of globaiizarion. . 

Easing the burden on U.S. and foreign workers 
most a.ffecte.d by globalization is an essential part •.■ 
of an aggressive global, trade strategy. Politicians. 
shoi.ild support domestic ccontimtc policies that: c 
foster a broader sharing of the- benefits of global ... 
engagement. '. 1 ,'rade Adjustment Assistance^ de-::-.'-'-'. 
spite Its recent expansion, has been met 
.mixed, reviews, hs objectives are the right. oneSi-.":.:--'.- 


tliough — ^helping displaced woiU > ^ 'k" cU p n^.^' 
skills and transferintonew indu-.uu‘N Mou snub's 
be done on this front 

Internationally, the next president muNt 'ti-H.v 
our foreign assistance as dits lep'*!; p!cit''U''!\ 
discussed .lud u> Jie s\ 
oconomic an-d tent we cm. cxc-ictse out 
influence tn Kueo'' lU^'!n' 


1 tr-) conirr-ODts 
and desDera- ' 


financial insritim<)'i% 
rect the ef^ott^ of fh< 


ganizatum^ towaid iKlmp 
• poorer counttxcs that ktcL 
the inevitable adju-stment tsisues that that c tnu 
with an opening of markets- ^^ e should also re- 
examine our ow'ii trade policies tow'ard these na- 
tions. An interesting model could be thc^ 
'Tlvertthing but Arms” regime for the Icasr-de^- 
veloped nations, which provides for r.a.aft-free ac- 
cess to all goods other than arms, including most 
agricultural products. It is in the US. interest to . 
ensure that those hurt most bv globalizarion-r-.. 
our world’s pixirest nations and peopk — are able 
to make new lives for themselves. C'onversely, it:. ■ 
is- against our economic and secuntv interests to 
contribute to or ignore pov^Tty and dcspei:ation 
around the world. 

A smarter global trade policy depends on shap- 
ing an economy that is sufficiently flexible and 
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compedrive cfKnigh to deliver economic benefits 
while niiniiiiizing the b.unian cost of adfusdng to 
economic dislocation. This is a bipartisan chal- 
lenge and must be a bipartisan effort. 


< ' lO ' I h ..ho .'Me ■Airhip the The 
x\t klnnnpuaii' ai should negotiate a “plurilat- 
eral agreement amcing those \X'~rO members 
willing to move directly to free trade on a global 
basis. The objective (>f the core, wliich would 
have a defined accession criteria and process, 
would be to proidde a more effective alternative 
to the proliferation of bilateral free trade agree- 
ments oulside rite W'l'CX which are proceeding 
apace and in some cases undermining the mul- 
tilateral tramewt.Tk, Althc.iugh consensus within 
the full W'FO would be the ideal and should re- 
main the goal, it is in many cases not realistic. A 
core group would restore the cause of liberaliza- 
tion witliin die NX^IX.) and rniglit even prod those 
who resist liberalization closer toward free trade. 
(iouiuiievS not able or willing to meet the core 
criteria would lie allowed to observe the talks, 
something they are vspecifically excluded from at 
bilateral, and multilateral trade negotiations. 



a Ixjck in a Measure of Itlo.b.il 

Trade Libcralizatio.n. Negotiate a fully multi- 
lateral round of trade liberalszatican applicable 
to ail XX'TO member countries based on tlie 
limited commitments already on the table in 

the Doha Round. 

■ Free Market Access uu f’*, M i r > ' 
Countries. Developed count*!..', hoiikl ‘■o! 
low the EU lead and <.dtei tuu muket ur;-'- 
without reciprocity to the poonst ’’ tuon, Ii . 
United States should ciuoiu ige tnsdxlk tnv.'U’c 
developing countries ami other emeiumi mn 
kets, such as Brazil. Russia, India, tihina, anri 
South Africa, to develop a harmonized .schedule 
for doing the same. 

* Recommit to FAcilifaring .XrljtLstmenl:. lb help 
displaced workers at home, the next administra- 
tion and Congj'e.s.s should fundame.ntially reform 
Trade Adjustmetir Assistance (TAA) in the United 
States. It should be combined with the .rcs<.>u.rces 
of unemployment insurance anti \Xbi:kforce In- 
vestment Act programs into a single gewernmenf 
program designed to facilitate the reentry of 
.American workers who lose rJieir jobs, regardless 
of whether . the loss can be tied to trade, 

* Challenge the Piivuc Sector to MattUain Best: 
Practices. The onus of ensuring that; workers 
around the wx>rld have the same riglits as workers 
in the I'nited States is on our coiporate leader- 
ship. It hurts Americas :i.tnage and infh,ietice for 
U.S. companies to take advantage of workers in 
poor countries simply to boost an alrevady strong 
bott(.nn line. Many /Vinerican.: companies under- 
stand and h{,m{.>r this c<:)d.c, l.uit not all. ..American 
corporate leadcr.s ought to speak out publicly on. 
this issue. 
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If ( UNOI 0{.\ ANOINNOVAHON 


^ . ! 'MAI f f n \S‘Ot: AMD ENERGY 

fYSLTl'RITV 

i’.nhincsni^ our energy seedritr must become 
more than a political catch phrase. It requires 


. opment ol new entrticr rcsuiirces and isemn.^ 
mcenm'es fora greater rclunce on dv)mc‘-'UtaIh 
abundant resources like coal in rhe I'uited >t ik\ 
Chma. and India. This, remarkable growth tie - 
mand IS occurnng at a time when .1 pnlclutoik o: 
carbon-consttamed cnvitcmmcnt^ h.t'' esneigeii 
in response to increasing concern over the im- 
pact of global climate changtc 


concertetl at:t:ion and |:5olicies aimed at reducing In response, American states .and cities as well as 

demand through improved cfficicnq; diversify^. countries around the work! and a gi:owl,ng ptir- 

energy .suppiie.rs and fuel choices, aQd;mart-, . " tion of the private sector arc taking action to re- 
aging geopolitics i.it resfiurce rich areas that cur-' ' . duce their respecth-e greenhouse gas emissions 


cently account: for the majority of out imports. 





Uilsx,ononiy, ervatihg nuUu 
eepi^f our plane f aiti/e and 
'O: naitapal pnori ttj. *' 



The importance of finding creative solutions is (OHGs) while .simultaneously callmg for gseatcr 
only likely to heighten in the years ahead. commitments on the part of the IkS govern- 



ment and other major nsing omirtcrs like C]hma 
and India. Neither the l.S ginernment mn in- 
diistn lias driven these trends, but thv} are both 
focfoasingly.; respmidihg to them. 


(her the coming decade, woild energy demand 
IS. projected .t€:> nse to unprecedented levels dm*-, 
en by population growth and economic devel- 
opment. growing p.ropoitK?n ot : this demand: 
growth will occur in developing countries, par-: 
licuiarlv (.'hma a.nd .India. Massive amounts'; bf . 
itm.;s(:n:ient and..mfrastructure will be required to. 
produce and deliv'er enough energy, to meet these 
societies': nced.s. 


Linutations to devxdoping oil and gas resources^ 
the majorav of which are geographically coocen-;. 
rnued in a handful of regions, are driving greater- 
concern over energy security in various .rc^ons 
.inuind the globe. 1 lii-^ in turn is spurring devel-- 



"h!noi>ati,-!n and creatimtij ore otir inherent 

-•• • ■ !>■ j.-,' i.i I . , 

incet the great L hatlenges facing America ^aJau: 


N*«4CY L.\NDON K.\SSHBAUM BAKER 


In ihe past there has been increasing aware- 
ness of how countries and companies view their 
own energy production arui use, as wcU as their 
environmental footprint. A recent stiidy by the 
National Petroleum C^nincil (NPCi), for tn.scancc, 
which represents the major oil and gas indus- 
try perspective, was etttiiied “Pacing the Hard 
I'niths about ISnergy” and strcvssed the impor- 
tance of energy efficiency and the tlevelopmcnt 
of alternative fuels as part of a multi-compo- 
nent approach. New innovation on energy and 
climate is being spurred by state and local regula- 
tions and company anticipation of governmenf. 
regulation oti a national level 

^^any cotnpanies are delaying investment in a va- 
rict}' of energy inffastriictnre projects, ho\ve%*erj 
particularly in the power ^iT<>iieration sector. This 
IS because of uncertainty over thesustaincd trac- 
tion ot climate policie.'^ emerging at the state and 
local level and C|ucstions of whether and how' 
sf‘on aflbulible rerhaology for providing low- 
t u b- ‘W .ilfcm.un e.'' w ill come online. Companies 
‘bo lie I'ncert.im o\ei the cost and regtdatory 
■pp.ouh .iR.NOsured with implementing carbon, 
. f>f". t isni'', as well the risk of the eme^ence 
■ u [’MJK <.{>nsSf!.iincs. 1 hts delay in investriient in. 
nU'A'tuiitiue lUKkimmc'’ the reliability of our 

> .iKntwki'ji -supph. 


A wt>fld operating on ditlering sets of rules or 
costs associated with carbon dioxide emissions 
could have disrupfh^e implications for trade, 
energy security, conrperidvencvss, and economic 
growth. .\ wm-id, however, that establishes a 
global consensus on the cost of carbon could 
breathe life into nev? and emerging sectors of 
the eci^nomy, provide new avenues for U.S. eco- 
nomic growth, and provide a platform for ILS. 
global leadership on a major isvsue of concern to 
the global ecotiomy. 

US. leadcrsliip to shape a new energt' framework 
in a carbon-constrained world offers a iinic|ue 
opportunit3‘’ to a].ter th.e geopolitics of energy 
improve energy securin; leinvigoratc the spirit 
of innovation and entrcprciicurialtsm, and en- 
gage disenfranchised portions of the cieveloping 
world, 

A smart power approach to energy security and 
climate should focus on what Americans hue 
long done best — innoiating A m.ijontv ot ih:- 
American public suppoit- acnou to u-nhu 
global warming and impnoc cncivv Ncwnir. 
Ihe next admmiuration dioukl pno?m/e h>uv_' 
ing together the government, pinate .--(m.)’, ju-I 
dvd society' to dricuss nex* styp•^ to . on pe^‘ in .s 
carbon-coristraincd world. 


lis s. SiS SMART 


M’‘v\ P 


« srai'h'!' i i on-'tnon Principles charter for . 
\'h,(mcd I nci Security, nnd SixstainabiHry. 
Ihc I'nitcd Suirc^ '.houlcl take a leadership role 
within inrernational iasdmtions to create a com- 
mon principles charter outlining the principles 
of sound energy policies and practices that serve 
as the foundation for global energy security. Pro- 
I'isions t>f the charter could include: protection 
of sea lanes and critical energy infrastructure; 
investment-friendly regulatory and legal frame- 
works that also respect the development needs 
and sot’creign rights of resource holders; regular 
tiialogues bet\veen producers and consumetvS to 
improve information sharing and facilitate got'-, 
er.nme.nt-t.ndust.ry cooperation; and impro-\'ed 
gcivernance and transparency of revenues and 
sustainability principles. 

a f.j;eate a .l.cx-e! ld.a}^ing .I'ield to lJnderp.in-the 
(i.'xvcb!;nV'-('.'.t::).i.jstrained .h'.conomy: lb expedite the" 
cleployrnent of clean energy technologies, spur 
the dcvolop.irient of .new tecltnologies, and cre- 
ate a .le^•e.l playing field otx which CfJinpanies can 
compete without distortitig the effects of st.tbsi- 
dies, it is necessary to place an economic ^'alue 
<.)n Gi-Rj enxissions via a .tnechaoisin that sends 
dear, long-term price. signals for industry in ail., 
sectors of. the economv. ..The system must be, 
flexible, allow comj^anies to operate around the 
world, and be integrated into global trade regimes, 
to enable optimal t.rade of goods and services. 
There are .many mechanisms being proposed 
to serve as the foundatio.ti for this level playing 
field, and the United States, with iri: history of 
eiouuic .>nd mamutnung global institutioris arid 
!U'i ills muM ol.n a leading role in their creation . 
i > insnii. the long renn >tabslm of any global 
tiairv.v oik o v\rll a> continued global ecbribriiic. : 
and dciclispnient 


• Setup and Fund a joint Tcchnok'gv Dcvelv'p - 
ment Center. Energ}- technt>t{.>g}' deveioprnent 
and deployment are critical elements of any en- 
ergy and climate solution. International collabo- 
ration can play an important role in shaiing the 
cost of and accelerating tite pace of innovation, 
Financial and technical resourceSi iutcllectual , 
property rights and ownership issiies . continue 
to remain barriers to greater technology coop- 
eration across borders, inhibiting tile t:ransfer of 
new technologies rc> developing countries. 'Fhe 
U.S. Department of Energ)-, in partnership with 
major gk)bal energy companies and interna- 
tional and regional development banks, should ^ 
establish a iO-year ctidow'tnent for funding en- 
ergy and technology related research. The futld 
should be administered by an tnternal:k:>nal con- 
sortium of the National Science f'oimdarion and 
its equivalents in large energy consuming nadons 
and disbursed through a peer-rcv'iew process lo 
US. and internadonal researchers in order to 
provide venture capital to deiclop and deploy 
next generation energy technologies.. .1 hi.s could 
include a special focus on biofuels, which hat'C' 
the potential CO play a particular role in aiding 
development in poor countries, 

» Hstablish- Glob.al Free Trade in r.ncigj’ f'.fH- 
cient Goods -and Services.- ' 1 he: .next admimstra-.. . 
. tion should negot.iatc the eliminiUKin on a global 
basis, of all barriers to trade and uu'cstment in 
goods and services that contribute to encrgi^ effi- 
ciency and the reduction of carbon dio.xsdc enus- 
.ysions, along with any barriers f<.j trade tn financial 
sendees that wx)rild inhibit the devclopnu-tu ot : 
Uforldv.ide market for carbon uadmg 
be a first priority for the Ftcc Tiade One m the 
\X^O, as discussed m the p? lou^. -icerK >n 
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PART lit J REST0RIN6;G0NF;DEN€E 1M C.OVTKNMt.l J 
asiSiaSilllilli 



a winniiiq strategij is meortingiess 
without the means to implmnent it. " 


wrnaN'i /iNNi 


Iffiplemeritihg a smart pcnver sttategr’' depends 
on the government’s ability to organize for suc- 
cess. Many American.s, though, have lost faith in 
government’s ability to adapt and work effective- 
ly in today’s world. They look at the failed health 
care reform effotts of 1990s, the slow and inade- 
cniate response to Hutricane Katrina, the lack of 
body armor for American troops, even the long 
lines that plagued our passport centers for a time ■ 
and wonder what it will take to make our .system 
'Work again. ' 

Six in ten Americans believe that when .something 
is run by the governtrient, if is typically iiieffiacnt 
and wasteftil, according to a 2007 Pew poll. This 
cynicism has led Americans to feel increasingly 
estranged from their government, with only a 
thud believing that mo.st elected officials actually 
care what thev think. A 2007 (lallup poll revealed 
that public confidence in the government’s ability 


to Handle international probteihs was it its lowest 
level since 1972. 

This perception of ah uncaring, ineffective I’ S. 
gov'erntnent is even more, pronounced abroad 
attiong non-US. citizens. Nou-Ameacans are 
largely cynical about US. mouves. In .such .i.n 
emmiranent, difficulties in implcincutation are 
often interpreted as malice. Out luabiliu to j>en- 
erate reliable electricity' in Iraq is seen .ts a way 
for. us to ma!icious.ly punish Iraqi citizens. The 
bombing of the Chinese embassv m Belgrade is 
pre,sumcd to be intentional Any inefficiencies m 
the visa .system or clifficnllics in entenng US. ter- 
ritory ate assumed to be an Ameiican ctforl lo 
keep certain foreigners out. 

Given the low threshold of mtitual ttu-st dial ex 
tsts today, it is tspccullv important that 1 '.S gov- 
ernment leaders have the pi<,ipfcr nimdstt, tools. 
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greater m^estments m saftpba^er are qoim) 

to run I,n I.r^t .1 (; < rr‘-i^,;r!i ihof hr .. 

and reegutpped. ” 


and pe.i'soiinel to implement a smart powder strac- 
egy* Will the next president be willing to make the 
hard decisions and trade-otTs to pur inm practice 
a smart: power visioj:v? 

There is no siK^er bullet; for ensuring effective 
tmplemeni'adon of a smart power srrateg)^ and 
this coinitaisston has purpt>scfuliv sought to stay 
away from offering sweeping recommendations 
on government reorganization. Moving boxes 
around and building tacw ones is n<.>t always the 
right answer. Even still, the next president ought 
to undertake a strategic reassessment of govern- 
ment structures and readiness. 

(ihief among these^ the next presidem; is going 
to face intense pressure to reset the IIS. mili- 
tary, both in l:<jrmvS of manpower and material 
As this report has argued, maintaining U.S. mili- 
tary powet: is paramount to any smart power 
strategy. Ahhoiigh the Pentagon wrestles over 
the focus <d this reset — whether, for instance. 
It should center on tradidonvil power projecrion 
tmiitary nusstons oi on future long-duration 
counieuiisutgenct or, stabilization missions-— 
rhe ptcsidcni will have a broader set of deed, 
vhui'. tog.\rdn\g the prt^per investments in and , 
b ilatu c of haul and soft power tools. : , 

W hii. h h ’i .b svork and which do not? '^%ich re- 
.futu' 0! V rni iluul, and which merely call for,, 
'u'.-. VuLi'hip md dircv-hoii? Mow can coordi- 


nation and integration between our military and 
civilian tools of national power be enhanced? 

This chapter seek.s to identify some of the chal- 
lenges that have in the past: impeded better in- 
tegration of our soft and hard power tools and 
si^gests a menu of options that the next presi- 
dent could consider to address this challenge and 
to tnaximixe cffectiveness- 

IMPLEMENTATION CHAllENGES . ' ■ ' ■ 

There is widespread understanding diat .^Unerica 
needs to improve its ability to integrate hard and 
soft tools into a seamless fabric of capabiluy. 
There arc, however, at least K) inrerrelated fac- 
tors that: hinder the I'.S. governmonts ahility k> 
bring about diis integration. 

I'hrL Hmr. is- Idtk cuph'/h .vc ;v, ;(■>/'.*; it uh ■»/•' 
ibi' stmkpc kmL The various tooh available to 
the U.S- government arc -pread atnong multiple 
a^ncies and burcan.-j. There fs no level of go\' 
ernment, short of liie president himself, where 
these programs and resoiurcs u>me togefhci. 
A program in one deparfmeui, •such as l^ug!5^fi 
language broadcasting to \f- 

ghans and Pakistanis, h nor easik Oinipausi 
value, against a set ^>1 new uuck.s fu m Xoin 
battalion. Increasing the si/e oi ihc lotcyan 
Sendee would cost less than die pucc x>t one ^ 

17 transport aircraft, for in-U.uKc, -’ci dur^ ik' 
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ni! < oj \%i\s ti. thCfC trade-otfs m out 

cnruMit lo in->' Inui 

< ' , / , r,'‘‘iii:^MjUp‘Wer>Jck.w^e^ratt(}^ijnd 

f nitnietoii'' cx^fing programs that 
|'touM>!c' Xtiurk ik --oti pow cr—development as- 
M ktiK'o, hutij inM num iclkt, <Uplomatic presence, 
pLu>ii^ biMivl; educational exchanges — are 

U k*nu'J uid ^p.e.Ki .uro.'^ manv agencies and 
^uto i ^ ho lu k f)f coordination limits the im- 
pa t ^•r UP of die^e individual prt^grams and 
p* e^ ont-^ rncm from being integrated into broader . 
nU uv“pu‘< io promote American interests., , 

/w -t’’ i fr heu not iKveih-d srjfidentiy ■ 

<ii :i<"'nn louh. America is increasingly involved 
in multi-iaceted tasks sucli as the reconstruction ., 
o.f states .and societies after wars. Yet the cmlian. 
agenci,e.s of the federal go\'crnmcnt lack the re- 
sources and experience to undertake these com- 
plex tasks. By default, the militar}- has had to step., 
in to frir voids, even though the work would be 
better adininislered by civilian personnel 'Ihis ad 
hoc action by the Defense Department further 
undercuts the demand that civilian agencies de- 
^^•elop these competencies. 

\'outl x'H'lkui a*:ph\\s Kwe mU hm leafed oar re^-. 
'^fh/ni'd jo! ex '/iiorcli/un \ w/.i. \Khat di!>.ti.ngtiis.hes ■ 
the Defenst Departmenf and military organiza- 
tions is their aijilitv to mobilize resources in times 
of emergency. The Pentagon is able to respond 
so ably to crisis because it buys more people in 
peacetime than are needed for daily peacetime 
operations, the Defense Department has 10 
percent more officers than it has |obs at any one 
time and uses diat extra 10 percent for 

training exercises and assignments in other, agen- 
cies. Civilian agencies hax'e not chosen or else not 
bec!n allowed bv liongress to budget a manpower 
Hi Kit As such, thei do not have the experience or 
dn* df'prh to f.ike on eme.rgency assignments. 


I' if/h dpi'f''yjii lOiki} n\jro . > - 

rpj!i*tona,' Ihcu. v a-' oopo i inrv vh 'C 

diplomacy imroh-ed Ameucan nkvrm !; 

quietly to discuss puddctiiN v lOi tou sus? g< v t-r,. 
ment and private scett r c'lu s. \\ bik !>’eu' i- '‘I'i 
a central role for these foona! .h i-uu-l- > t du 
logue, diplomacy todiy is Mt m<m ard 

challenging. Klttes of .'in\ uk niuoti phIu '4 
ten have more in common v nb ( ■ "itut. ip u ■ •- m 
other colmt^e^ than with most ciu'cn'' in akr 
own country. American iliplornits n* cd bu. 1 1 
pacity to reach lunond these tr.ulint'nal 
of information anti channels td' inilucn? c p s S.m 
ter understand and shape \ tew s abn >av.L 

Sceth wsi^meifti^dthonfy lic, / - r'- 

Technology has undercut traditional tools of 
statecraft. Modem innovations in commumca.- 
tions and transport have made it possible for of- 
ficials stationed in headquarters in Washington. 
D.C, to increasingly undertake actions that once 
were only possible by surrogates in the field. 'The 
problem this pose.s is that no headquarters or- 
gamzarion can comprehend the complex cross 
currents underway in distant countries. Reform 
effortsS tj-^^icaliy place even greater pom, r m the 
hands of VVa.shington officials, even though a so- 
phisticated understanding of complex local de- 
A^elopments \v<.)iild aigrie i<:>r m<:>re aiithoihy to be 
wsted in field operations rather than less. 

Set’^nthy mihan 'iSJfntei 4/A otmatN w, . 

hiHdes.. 'l\\Q. Defense Department has divided the 
world into '.pecific regions andgii ('n lesporiMbtliti, 
for all its activities mthin t:hat region to a rfii^onal 
commander, lb^^ pctmiis a icgion-mde Integra 
tion of strategies and plans. (Avilkn agencies lack 
this intermediate command stiiu turc ihc W ish 
ington headquarter.^ for die cn iliau departments 
links directly to a nartonal ^ep^c^en^lU\e in a giv- 
en country, oftentimes tlte country ambassador, 
;who-;cannot deyelop rcgi(>n.al strat:egie,s. 
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^ } <'1 beri>'i !>r 'vor'^c, the modern news 

,ind till, pohrics ot Washington creates dis- , 
ptofiDitionatc piioiiiic'' loi addressing near-term 

nWis It the expense 

I't 'ung tetm ^tiartgic 
-lenk.ng I he Xational 
Security (Council should 
be the [)lace for long- 
term strategic thinking 
and planning, bur it is 
constantly drawn to breaking crises and urgent 
developments. This short term horizon infects 
ail Washington headquarters operations. 

\ '! it - 'u uui the Tix<;ciiih.’e hnnch med {t mw 
•id'*\'rhi', Washington politics has become 
gladiatorial. Cabinet secretaries are pulled be- 
fore congressional committees in contentious 
settings. I.ongstanding congressional leaders of 
both parties have seen their authority circum- 
veruetl, .'\ climate of confrontation lias displaceii 
a culture of cooperation. 'I'liis trend has been 
growing for years, but (’Congress now puts the 
smallest directions in law to bind the hands and 
direction of the Eixcciuive Branchewhile the Ex- 
ecutive Biianch fails to consult on key national 
security decisions. 

»w/.j 'p that pmmk changs 

/'*' '\nhl\ ity\rKf-\'r\ The dynamic dimensions' 
of \inencan itfe rc'dav are largely in the prh'ate, 
sector, not in go^'ernment. Nongovernmental or- . 
ganizations, private foundations, businesses, unt- 
versities and citizens undertake innovatirxj and 
e\ciune aciu tttes eier\ dav that boost the power, 
vud UP as mene^'. ot the \merican model. Vast 
<’f M>it power reside in the prhxite sec- 
\ti fhc' { S gmeinmenf is largely obHidous 
io ihe-v tc'-nuirc', ind docs not know hoW to tap 
du-m lor lo.udinared affect. 


TOWARD A NEW APPROACr * • 

The forces of disintegration in our soft and hard 
power tool kit are strong. It vdll rake a detii- 
cated effort bv the next 
administration to o\'et- 
come these challenges. 
In some instances, the 
problems call for new 
institutions or renewed 
mandates for existing 
institutions. Tn other instances, the problem can 
best be addressed with leadership and account- 
ability. Domestic politics and constituencies will 
also likely shape any reform process. The de- 
mands and pressures of America’s do.mestic poli- 
tics w-i.il make fa,r more difficult the de\xdop.ment 
of a sophisticated foreij^i, polic}; and inv'-estinetu 
in tools required to carry tt out. 

Wb believe ireform is possible?, however We sug- 
gest that the next administration sho\,ild be guid- 
ed by the foUowdng five principles; 

A smart power strategy requires that We. make 
strategic, trade-offs among competing priorities, 
2- We must elevate and inreg.r.ate. the uniejue di.- 
mensions of develo|->me.nt, diplo.tnacy and public 
diplomacy into a unified whole. 

.3. Congress must be a parmevg. and develop 
proper authorizing and appropriating structures 
to support a smart penver strategy. 

4. We must move more {.liscrciionarv authority 
and resources into field organization.s and ht.dd 
them accountable for resuhs. 

5. Tile gov’-ernment .must learn to tap and 
harness the vast soft power resources m the pri- 
vate sector and cR-il society. 

The next president and the ilhh t "Juuo.ns, 
both of, which will rake office m luiu.in 2^09, 
will have their own ideas on how to MEgnu/^ for 


Fhe. government must learn to tap 
into and harness the vast soft power 
resources in the private sector and' 
civil society. 
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istof! (“N 1 menu ot idtas for future |x>Ik:Y 
njakosN ihii A-ould support the miplcmentation.' 
ot a siuait power ali^tlc\yv 

{ > Jh ! \}hiii f-'ou f //>>'; Ihe narioual security 
i-Kisci Is swept up ill the mgenr chalIe^ge^ of 
uutokiirig crises, and lacRs the ability, to focus 
on long-term strategy development or manage 
mteragenev trade-otfs. The next administration 
should double-haf a deputy to the national se- 
cunty adviser and the director of the (!>thcc of 
Managomeiil: and Budget: (OMB), charging this 
individual with developing and managing a stra- 
tegic fran.iewoi:k for planning policies and allo- 
cating resources, 'ihis position would have the 
authority to work with the relevant congressio- 
nal committees to secure funding tor broad stra- 
tegic purposes. 

I /<\f ^ I to I !, 0, i*^h h . ! ii>' exetuiii’c )<?./<’- 

uirun. It IS nor widely understood that each ma- 
jor department of the federal government has 
an organization and an individual designated as 
the. ‘'executive .secretarv ’ tor that department, 
'the role o( these executive secretaries — under, 
thii overall lead o.t the executive secretarv m the 
National Security <..a:)uncil — iS: to move paper and 
ideas . among the agencies and with die W hite 
Housc; If a planning document is needed tor. 
an upcoming meeting of the National Security 
C:,oiincik the executive secretary system ensures 
that all relevant pa.rties have copies of the docu- 
ment in ailvance. .-\lrhough currently this is largely 
an adraiiustranve tunct;ton, it could be augment- 
V I m hnc luge' conidinmon lapabilities Co- 
the Kiniries ol \ uious departments 
* 1 ch illeuyt toi idmuiistiations I here 

Is n ) i. %is mg cvioidinauon &t.itf tor mteragency 
<>pcnii ) Is, niuniv lx< luse there is apohc\ dis- 
p d'niv { sCLtcrattcs as to who should 

(H i.sp<i.’ 'hk Ihciv is hrtit support for putting 


a standing c<X)rdination staid in the National 
Security Council because it ts not judged wise 
to have actual operations run out ot the W hite 
House. The Bush administration attempted to 
create a coordination capacity to address post- 
conflict missions with the State Depattment's 
Office of the Coordinator tor Stabilization and 
Reconstruction gS/CRS), but its etfectiveness m. 
coordinating operations crttica} to US. interests 
has lx:en Urmted, in large part because ot resis- 
tance from existing bureaus, agencies, and de- 
partments to -‘being coordinated.” I he iiext ad- 
ministration should consider creating a standing 
coordination center as an ad)unct onyanization 
attached to the executive secretary ihia option 
W'oukl provide the infrastructure for Goordina^ 
tion without having the baggage of bureaucmtic 
turt disputes over departmental roles and . mis-, 
sions. 'this standing coordmatit^n urgamzation 
would be available for U'.t bv whichtvtf poltci 
leader is selected bv the president to ci^ordinaic 
the federal govermntruk icspcjiise to a ttiiis 

Cr>{<tea ikni^ iJ>”t‘hohefOf 'i,khil I ^Vi'; Vsthis 
.report, prevuonsh' discussed, there are iTK,>ce di,an 
50 separate, uncoordinated proirrains adminis- 
tered, bi’ the. federal government that undertake 
economic and technical assistance. Ihese pro- 
.grams are tractured, lack coordination, and are 
not aligned co achieve stiatcgH goak ihu up 
resents a ma|or impedimcm 1 he nt \t pu. '■uk nr 
should task die deputv lor sum t power to \o't 
.With:th.e.eabmet secretaries to dev elt )p a v h' w ur 
managemem '*tructurc and i tn->fmahi' i Oisi' 
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said that n cjaad orqoni/aUnn i an'i 
tnaki' ttp for bad leadership, but u/ithout a Qooii .-.r 

qartizatiaUf a leader cardt realize Ms full pateatiai/' 


within the fh’s}; three inoiiths of office. The Bush 
iidminisirahoti has made itnporrant additions to 
(he government’s tools through the creation of 
the Millenaiuin (Challenge Corporation and the 
President’s Ivmergenc}- I’rogratn for AIDS Relief. 
These valuable additions need to be integrated 
into this coherent nenv strategy and structure. 

fb/iih&h a Smmi Poiver Remm T'he 

(iiongress established a requirement in 1996 (I I.R. 
3230) that the Department of Defense conduct a 
systematic and compi'chensive assessment of its- 
goals, strategies, and plans once every four years* 
Called the Quadrennial Defense Review, it has 
become a major strategic planning process in the 
Defense Department. The next administration 
.shot, lid un<ierl;ake a parallel pn>ccss for the Chil- 
ian fools of national power. I'he next president 
should issue an executive order shortly upon tak- 
ing office that would establish a process and a 
cimeline for this smart potver C^DR to parallel 
the Defense Department s <i)DR, 

j hr Pm/ii'm discussed- 

ahf >\ c, ihe Department of Defense is able to sus- 
i, 20 a lac .superior process for leadership educa- 
■mn iuvuise it routinely budgets for 10 percent 
ri(nc nuluarv t*fr2ceis than there are jobs, for 
d’ciii SI ' >pi'L.uioiul assiim^nents. dliis, “doaf' 
s'icinu! ^ she n slsf.uv to send its officers to leader- 
'hip dc\Coo'ncnr programs, to work as detailees 
ri osIk’s s ’ciK'cs to broaden their' professidria! 


experiences and judgment, and to meet unfore - 
seen contingencies. Civilian , agencies have not 
budgeted a comparalile personnel Boat:. To ad- 
dress these needs for our civilian 'agencies, the 
nest president should increase the number of 
Foreign Service personnel seridng in the Depart- 
ment of State by more than 1,000, and consid- 
er hirther expansions in other relevant civilian 
agencies. The v'^aiuc of such an expansion should 
be considered in the context of comparable hard 
power expenditures. 

Stmigdm imiitm on a re;^onai /-v;/- 

sh. (avilian government agencies do tifif, have a 
regional command structure cotnparaliie to tht; 
Department of Defense. 'The Defense Depart- 
mentis able to develop regton-wirle strategic plans 
because it has regional comfiianders responsible 
for large geographical areas. Civiimn agc‘ncie,s 
largely have Washington headt|uarter.s opera- 
tions and single tcpicscntitivcs in national rapt 
tals. litis causes two problems. Ftisl, it ptevents 
the de%'elopntetu of ngiottal stiategtcs becauvse 
Washington headquarter' opeiatir^tis oiroti g..«- 
caught up in Wa'>hu2gtoji ptjlitiC' \nd 'ccc'nJ. 
we fail to get tntegnued interagencv ()pei U!< >iu at 
the field on a regional ha-.!' To addiC'' ilu' p’oU 
lem, the next president 'Ivnild give tin (.nio' 
State Department amlyo'^adoi'' knov n iUii 
cal advisers” assigncvl to advise icgunMl mi’nai 
commande.rs a dual authoim lo *'’ead i uguisial 
interagency con^uitation conn, il uogt sn' ' 'eg 
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,\V uiluf fr<lerai agmcies that provide a “heat shiv Lf 5uar ret m p ’hacil 
iu'e h^la 'nvtetson^ in 'h ‘se re^ofiS- Congres'S:-. .. presstires "aitd wouki aai'C v‘'h rhe 
uul < '-huu d noik \ • provide the State De- . federal apd private m.sttimioit- ih.u tnonuot atui 
p.ti!‘^ica: ihc r>) stippnrt these regional evaluate internauorui dts d.>pntcni‘^ am! nwk<‘ 

o>'i!vU oaiKiU recommendations for gt'vumncumu 


< ’/ >''>yy CS g nvmment efforts 

i nn};u,'-''c Mc nh fotetgsi populations often . 
lU t ' vk aK‘p rlK-natic messages that reso- 
lu V vii (, I H.r d!^tru^l and tnir own misun-' 
Ki ruiJsnj-^ ot lo<a! realmes. -\s a nonprofit, 
n< >ngt AcitinKHt il cn- 
or.. tbi' voiitfi would 
uiene Udctal ap- 
piopnitious t<J more 
i rediblv comtnuni- 
cate wich (joptilarioas abroad by tapping into 
the 'vn-st knowledge and ituelligencc that exist in 
the private and nonprofit sectors. In particular, 
it: would seek to fill gaps where they exist in four 
main operational areas: (t) itnpro^ed under- 
standing (through polling and research); (2) dia- 
logue of ideas (through mutual exchanges); (3) 
advice to public officials (through expert analy- 
^sis); and (4) shaping foreign attitudes about the 
United States to fit with realitv (through com- 
munications strategies). I'his new organization 
would have an independent board comprising 
not:abie /American comntunicarors with careervS. 
inside and outside of gorernmenf who could 


Realism and tdealLsm have di.spcd i \ tot*.ieu 
policy the caritesr umes IKt Vio >f 

the country occurred when leadintf nn/wi-- in d-.c 
colonics, upset at then high taxes ami i.n-k < -f u-p 
resi'tuarkm. co<h up 
arms and sought to 
create an ideal form 
of self-government, 
America was created 
as an mteUecmal pui'suit, imbued with great ideal - 
ism, yet dtrecrccl toward highly practical goals and 
objecth'cs. It is simply false to say that sonic presi- 
dents are realists while others are idealists, fivtiry 
decision in Washington always has elemcnis of 
both. 

It would be similarly false to argue or beHeye 
that hard pw\^er is shorthand for realism, while 
soft power is short for idealism, At the outset 
of theXiold War, President Eisenhower, through 
the now famous Project Solarium that: t;asked in- 
teragency teams with developing siTiU.gte& for 
countering Soviet espansion, concluded that; 


Realism and idealism have shaper! IkS 
foreign policy since the earliest times. 



Mfit’t (.r/b tflolfUlly QKld UfQilt thOtlljP 

tittf n anT tn i»xnrps^Anferu a \ ffotenha! for good 
4 pr'ti/tdmg f-ot othpr^ 
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. \mcrica and rhe ^ bst: would win the global com- 
petition with iaternati(.)nal coniimmism. through . 
rhe power and dynamism of our economy, and , 
society, nor through, niilirary tnearts alone., , 

Militarr^ powe.r was neetletl t;o crrunreract the mil- . 
irary inrimklarif)!! of the Soviet Union and the 
Red Arm}’ in Eastern EAiropc, but the strategy 
of containment was fundamentally groxindcd in,, 
a political consensus among allies and the dedi- 
cated effort to create international norms under- 
pinned by economic liberalism. The dynamism 
of o\.u' econonu' arid .fre(^ societies would win the 
Uolcl \X ar. Soft power is v-ery real and ukitnately 
tl'.ie stro.ngest powAa- i,n our arsenal. 

The biisi..tiess community lias a concept, kntnvn 
■as “pricing power,” that refers to the. unic^ue 
time when a company has a product so desired 
by customers that the price can be raised with- 
out affecting demand. During the ftrst three de-- 
cades of the ('old War, America held the political 
ec|ui\'alerVt of pricing power. Much of the world 
admired .:\mei::ica and wanted to enshrine Ametd- 
can values a.s the i.ntemational standard. Citizens, 
and governments consented to the creation of in- ■ 
ternationai insdrutions and norms that strength- , 
ened rule of law, representative and accountable 
government, open, markets, transparent business 
reladons,. and . support and protection' , to those , 
who needed help and sought to improve theirlot 
in life;' 

In recent: vears our standing in the, world has. 
diminished In part this was a product b£ the 
linman- irtnmpli of the West during the Cold 
W.in whirii left Aiuenca as the lone superpower. 
IVople 'iull .idniiivd the idea of America, but felt., 
that fnn counrn had become too arrogant and, 
dtnniiKH'Uiu:: ! >n the world stage., • 


The terrorist attacks on 9/ I t caused America to 
become a frightened and angry nation. We react- 
ed. in wavs that alarmed people the world over. 
'VC% told people in no uncertain terms t;hat they^ 
were either wdth us or against us, presenting too 
superficial a poUev choice for the c(.)mplex prob- 
lems we faced. And wc relied cxccssh'elv on liarci 
military power to fight the war agaitivSt terrorists 
and violent extremists. Ultimately this is a battle 
that will be won by ideas, not bullets, just like rhe 
Cold War, we will prci'ail when the world choos- 
es the opporfuniries we defend over rhe despair 
offered by emr enemies. 

We understood on a gut level during the (,loli:l 
War that we could only with a. wide network 
of allies and with America’s leadership in estab- 
lishing international norms that promoted the 
peaceful resolution of conflicts, representative 
governments resolving disputes through diplo- 
macy, an international legal culture of due pro- 
cess and transparency^, and economics expanding 
opportunity at all .le\"els of societ:y. '.fhat strategy 
worked brilliantly in the last century. Todays 
challenges are different with the rise of non- 
state actors, but the basic principle that allies and 
norms extend American influence is just as vital 
and relevant for this century. 

America has all the capacity to be a smart, power. 
Irhas.a social culture of tolcrancii. It has wohde.r- 
fiil universities and colleges. It has an c.jpeti and 
free political climate. It has a booming economy. 
..And .it .has a legacy of idealism ihat channeled 
bur enormous hard power in wavs rhar the y f uld 
accepted and wanted We can bccf.'mc a 
power again. It is the mo-.r important ni.UKlue 
for our next president. 
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ABOUT THE COMMISSIONERS 

Commission Cochairs 

Richard L. Armitage has had a divStingnished career in public service, most recendy 
as deputy secretar}- of state (2001-2005). He was also assistant secretary of defense 
for internadonal security affairs (1983-1989). A decorated Vietnam veteran, Secre- 
tar}' Armitage is president of Armitage International and sits on the CSIS Board of 
Trustees. 

Joseph S. Nye, Jr., is currently a distinguished service professor at Flarvard Univer- 
sity; and a former dean of the Kennedy School of Government. He earlier served 
as assistant secretar}' of defense for international security' affairs (1994—1995) and 
chairman of the National Intelligence Council (1993-1994). Dr. Nye sits on the CSIS 
Board of Trustees. 

(.'commissioners 

Nancy Landon Kassebaum Baker (R-KS) represented the state of Kansas in the 
US. Senate from 1978 to 1997. Senator Kassebaum was reelected to her Senate seat in 
1984 and 1990, but did not seek reelection in 1996. She is married to former Senator 
Howard Baker (R-TX), who served as US. ambassador to Japan. 

Frederick D. Barton is a senior adviser and codirector of the Post-Conflict Re- 
construction Project at CSIS. He is also a professor at Princeton’s Woodrow Wilson 
School. He was UN deputy liigh commissioner for refugees in Geneva (1999-2001) 
and the first director of the Office of Transition Initiatives at the US. Agency for 
International Development (1994-1999). 

Charles G. Boyd, US. Air Force (Ret.), is president and chief executive officer of 
Business Executives for National Security'. Previously, he served as executive director 
of the Hart-Rudman National Security- Commission. General Boyd enjoyed a long 
nulitary career and, notably, is die only POW from the Vietnam VC’ar to achieve four- 
star rank. 

Helene D. Gayle, a medical doctor and public health expert, is president of CARE 
USA, a nonprofit working in 66 countries to empower women and families in the 
fight against poverty’. Previously, Dr. Gayle was the director of the HIV, TB, and 
reproductive health program for the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation and had a 20- 
year career with the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention and in the US. Public 
Healtli Service, retiring as a rear admiral and assistant su^eon general. 
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Allan E. Goodman is president and CEO of the Institute of International Education. 
Dr. Goodman was executive dean and professor at Georgetown’s School of Foreign 
Service. He worked for the directors of Central Intelligence and of the National Foreign 
Assessment Center under President Carter. 

Maurice R. Greenberg is chairman and CEO of C.V. Starr. Mr. Ckeenberg recently re- 
tired as chairman and CEO of the American International Group (AIG) after more chan 
40 years of leadership, creating the largest insurance company in history. 

Chuck Hagel (R-NE), Nebraska’s senior U.S. senator, is the second ranking Republican 
on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and also serves on the Banking, Intelligence, 
and Rules Cornmittees. Prior to the Senate, he had a distinguished career in the private 
and public sectors. Hagel is a decorated Viemam veteran. 

Sylvia Mathews Burwell is president of the Global Development Program at the Bill 
& Melinda Gates Foundation. Ms. Mathews Burwell previously served as deput)' director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, deputy chief of staff to the president, and 
chief of staff to secretary of the treasury. 

Betty McCollum (D-MN) is serving her fourth term in the US. House of Representa- 
tives representing Minnesota’s 4th District. She is also a senior whip within the House 
Democratic Caucus. Previously, Rep. McCollum served in the Minnesota House of 
Representatives (1993—2000) and taught high school social science. 

Sandra Day O’Connor is an American jurist who served as the first female associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States from 1981 to 2006. She was nomi- 
nated by President Ronald Reagan. She retired in January 2006 and is currently the only 
retired associate justice of the Supreme Court. 

Thomas R. Pickering is a former under secretary of state for political affairs and holds 
the personal rank of career ambassador. He is currently vice chairman at Hills & Com- 
pany and previously worked as senior vice president for international relations at the 
Boeing Company. 

Jack Reed (D-RI), elected in 1996, serves as Rliode Island’s senior US. senator. Previ- 
ously, Senator Reed was a three-term member of the U.S. House of Representatives 
from Rliode Island’s 2nd Congressional District. Senator Reed is also a lawyer and a 
retired U.S. Army captain. 
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David M. Rubenstein is cofounder and managing director of The Carlyle Group, 
one of the world’s largest private equity firms. A lawy^er, Mr. Rubenstein served as 
chief counsel to the U.S. Senate Judiciary Committees Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments (1975—1976) and was deputy assistant to the president for domes- 
tic policy (1977-1981). 

George Rupp is president of the International Rescue Committee. Previously, Dr. 
Rupp was president of Columbia University (1993— 2(K)2), president of Rice Univer- 
sity (1985—1993), and dean of the Harvard Divinity School (1979—1985). 

Mac Thornberry (R-TX) has represented the 13th District of Texas in Congress 
since 1994. Previously, he was deputy assistant secretary of state for legislative affairs 
under President Reagan. Six months before 9/11, Rep. Thornberry introduced the 
first bill to create a Homeland Security Agenc)*; 

Terence A. Todraan holds the title of career ambassador. Among his many State 
Department assignments, he has served as ambassador to Argentina, Denmark, Spain, 
Costa Rica, Chad, and Guinea; as chaige d’affaires in Togo; and as assistant secretary 
of state for inter-American affairs, 

Anthony C. Zinni is the former commander in chief, U.S. Central Command, in 
charge of all American troops in the Middle East. A Vietnam War veteran, General 
Zinni has had a long and distinguished career with the U.S. Marines. He recently 
coauthored The Battle for Peace: A Frontline Vision of America’s Power and Purpose 
(AprU 2006). 

John Zogby is president and CEO of Zogby International, an international polling 
company. He is also a founding contributor to the Web site, The Hufftngton Post, and 
has polled, researched, and consulted for a wide spectrum of business media, govern- 
ment, and poUtica! groups. 
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HOW THE COMMISSION FUNCTIONED 

In the fall of 2006, CSIS president and CEO John 
J. Hamre asked CSIS trustees Richard i\rmitage 
and Joseph Nye to chair a Commission on Smart 
Power that would formulate a more optimistic vi- 
sion for guiding U.S. foreign policy in the yeats 
ahead. The bipartisan commission included 20 na- 
tional leaders from the government, military; pri- 
vate sector, nongovernmental organizations, and 
academia. The commissioti met formally three 
times during 2007 to reach its conclusions — ^in 
March, July, and September 2007 — and engaged 
informally on a consistent basis with project staff. 

The commission was staffed by codirectors Carola 
McGiffert and Craig Cohen, who serv^ed as die 
principal drafteis of this commission report. Their 
w^ork and the deliberations of the commissionei^ 
were informed and guided by a number of impor- 
tant sources who deserve to be recognized here. 

Project research was conducted o^'erseas, in Wash- 
ington, and around the United States. More than 
25 CSIS senior scholars (listed on the following 
pagBsS) lent their deep expertise to the commis- 
sion by providing regional and issue assessments 
and writing a set of poliq^ papers to inform the 
commission’s deliberadons. Most traveled to their 
region of expertise to conduct first-person inter- 
views and research specific to the commission’s 
work. CSLS scholars briefed commissioners at the 
March meeting and commented on drafts of the 
report. Their w'ork provided the intellectual un- 
derpinning of diis report. 

lliree outside advisers — Gordon Adams, Lael 
Brainard, and Hank Crumpton — ^briefed the com- 
mission at its July ineedng on the tough instimtion- 
al choices facing the next administratk^n. These 
bnefs focused on national security budgeting, de- 


velopment, and counterterrorism. The three also 
made themselves available for personal interviews 
to project staff tliroughout deliberations. 

A number of CSIS associates and research as- 
sistants contributed to tlie production of tills 
report. Eric lief, senior associate in the iVfrica 
Program, produced all of the report’s charts and 
graphs. Matthew Wills, research associate, ser\' ed 
as the invaluable project coordinator for the com- 
mission and blog manager. Special dianks go to 
fohn Schaus, executive officer to the president, 
for his good judgment on substance and process 
throughout, and to Angela Zech who helped to 
get the project off the ground. 

Special recognition is due to Jim Diinton and 
his publications team, including Donna Spitler 
Fields, who provided copyediting, and Divina 
Jocson, who executed graphics work on the 
charts, as well as Karina Marshall, who produced 
the beautiful design for the report. We are also 
grateful to the web team and Brad Larson for 
their work setting up the lilog. ITianks also go to 
Mark Irvine for producing the graphics depict- 
itig global public opinion.” 

In short, the Smart Power ComiTiission project 
was truly a collaborative cross-center effort, and 
we are grateful to the fiill CSIS team who contiib- 
uted their time and expertise. 

Project staff and commissiotiers were fortunate to 
have the opportunity to engage informally in off- 
the-record dialogues with senior members of the 
media, the diplomatic communit); administration 
officials, congressional staff, presidential advisers, 
nongovernmental experts, and other opinion lead- 
ers to solicit differing perspectK'es. Eric flam, CSIS 
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deput)' director of external relations, is leading our 
Hill outreach effort. We are also grateful to the se- 
nior staff of our conmiisvsioners from C^ongress 
who have contributed substantively to this report 

A number of bipartisan research and advocacj’ 
organizations also lent tlieir support to the proj- 
ect along the way. These exchanges of ideas liave 
strengdiened the report, and we look forward to 
continued collaboration. Special thanks go to Liz 
Scliraj’er of the U.S. Center for Global Engage- 
ment and its Impact ’08 project, and David Shorr 
of the Stanley Foundation, both of w'hom have 
been important partners. Thanks as well to the 
Global Development Program at the Hewlett 
Foundation for insights that impro\'ed the cotn- 
mission’s final report. We are also grateful to our 
colleagues at Wbrld Learning who served as a ter- 
rific resource. 

CSIS’s “Dialogue with x\merica” played a critical 
role in informing the commission’s work. Smart 
Power commissioner Rick Barton and project di- 
rector Karen Meacham traveled the Elnited States 
and met with Americans of diverse professional 
and political backgrounds to engage them in a 
discussion on America’s role abroad. These con- 
versations were briefed to the commission and 
provided qualitative insights into the thinking of 
Americans outside the beltway. 'Phis listening tour 
was the first major grassroots initiative undertaken 
by CSIS, a Wasliington, D.C.-based organization, 
and its success has helped us to develop a nation- 
al network of diverse organizations and citizens 
who are interested in smart power. It is an effort 
we plan to continue and expand. 

In July 2007, CSIS launched its Smart Power 
Speaker Series, wliich has brought national leaders 
not serving on the commission to VX'ashington to 
discuss America’s role in the world in a public fo- 
rum. Speakers to date have included the head of 


a Fortune SIX) company, a former commander of 
the US. Central Command, a senior adviser to the 
UN secretary general, among others. The Speak- 
er Series and subsequent outreach efforts seek to 
make the commission’s recommendations an inte- 
gral part of America’s political disc{3urse and will 
continue through 2008. 

CSIS has also launched a Smart Power Blog at wwav. 
csissmartpower.org. The blog serves as a platform 
through which CSIS experts can post the anai)^sis 
they provided to the commissioners, including the 
results of tlic Dialogue with America, and com- 
ment on the events of the day. I'he blog provides 
an easily accessible national forum to discuss US. 
global leadership. 

I’he commission is immensely grateful to the Starr 
Foundation for making tliis entire effort possible, 
and particularly the generous encouragement and 
support of Commissioner Hank Greenberg. CSIS 
also wishes to thank the Ford Foundation for its 
ongoing support of the Dialogue w’ith America; 
the Rockefeller Brothers Foundation, the Better 
VCbrld Fund, and CG/LV Infrastructure LLC for 
their support of the Speaker Series. 

One of the goals of this project is to inject the con- 
cept of smart power into the political discourse, 
and as such, CSIS outreach efforts will continue 
well beyond die release of this report. CSIS would 
like to thank Derek Chollet and Ste\'’e Biegun for 
their advice early in the project on reaching out to 
the campaigns. Commissioners and CSIS scholars 
will remain acth'eh' involi'ed in briefing smart pow- 
er ideas and strategy to members of Congress and 
their staff, presidential candidates and their advis- 
ers, other opinion leaders, and the media. It is our 
hope tliat the issues explored in this report take on 
a life of their own outside of CSIS and become 
embedded in the foreign policy of the next presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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Mr. Tierney. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Dean Nye. 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH S. NYE, JR. 

Mr. Nye. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure to he able to address you and your distinguished 
colleagues on the Subcommittee on National Security and Foreign 
Affairs of the House Committee on Oversight and Government Re- 
form and a particular pleasure to see on the panel in front of us 
two of the distinguished members of our Smart Power Commission, 
Representative Thornberry and Representative McCollum, who 
were major contributors. But that is not to implicate them. They 
can still as hostile questions if they wish. 

In any case, what I would like to do is pick up where Rich left 
off. 

This report is about power, and what we are trying to do in the 
report is widen the focus. Whoever is elected President next year 
is going to have a series of problems — Iraq, Iran, Pakistan — with 
which we are all daily preoccupied in the press and in the various 
conversations we have. Our feeling about the report was we needed 
to put these in a larger, longer term context which I gather is what 
you have been trying to do with these hearings of your committee. 

When I say that it is about power, I mean that the United States 
is going to be the world’s leading power for the next several dec- 
ades, but how we use that power in a world in which we are con- 
fronted with the rise of Asia and with a generation-long problem 
of terrorists and extremists is going to be a key problem for us, and 
that is what we are trying to address. 

When we talk about power, we simply mean the ability to influ- 
ence others to get the outcomes that one wants, and you can influ- 
ence others in two ways. You can do it through hard power which 
is carrots and sticks, threats or payments. You can do it through 
soft power which is the ability to attract. When we talk about 
smart power, it is the ability to combine those two instruments into 
a single coherent strategy. 

If you look back historically, we did this very well as a country 
during the cold war. We, in fact, were able to deter Soviet aggres- 
sion by our military capacity. At the same time, we were able to 
eat away belief in communism behind the Iron Curtain by the qual- 
ity of our ideals, our public diplomacy, so that when the Berlin 
Wall, it fell not to an artillery barrage but to the onset of hammers 
and bulldozers. 

That was a smart power strategy, and we are going to need a 
strategy like that if we are going to deal with the types of problems 
that I mentioned, the generation-long struggle against extremists, 
terrorists and the issues of rise of new nations as well as a series 
of transnational challenges. 

Basically, the United States, because it will be the biggest, will 
always have a certain degree of the problem of being resented. The 
big kid on the block always has a bit of envy and a bit of resist- 
ance, but it matters a lot whether the big kid on the block is seen 
as a bully or as a friend. I think what we need to do is get in front 
of the world the positive views of how we can be seen as a friend, 
as Rich said, exporting hope rather than fear. 
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If you look back at the experience of Britain in the 19th century, 
Britain was the largest country and what it did was provide a se- 
ries of international public goods, things that were good for Britain 
but good for others as well, and that essentially made British 
power more acceptable. Such things as freedom of the seas, an open 
international trading system, a stable international monetary sys- 
tem, these were, if you want, in the public good. 

The United States, as the leading country, has the capacity to 
serve that public good. As we do so, we serve our own interests, 
but we also make our interests legitimate in the eyes of others and 
therefore increase our soft power. In that sense, it is a two for one 
proposition for us. 

What we argued in the report was that we needed to put these 
various problems that we face, which are very real problems, in 
that larger context in which the United States is seen as a country 
which is promoting a public good. In that sense, we believe that we 
need, we had five major headings in the report that fit under this 
category. 

We felt that it was important to reinvigorate alliances and insti- 
tutions, that we have a long history, since the end of World War 
II, as being leaders in this area, that we need to reinvigorate that. 
One example that we gave of that was that it might be wise for 
us to ratify the Law of the Sea Treaty, but that is one of a number 
of examples. 

We also felt, second, that we should place development in a high- 
er priority in our foreign policy. Development aligns our aspirations 
with the aspirations of others. 

Of the dimensions of development that we thought were most im- 
portant, we focused on public health and a particular initiative on 
public health which would allow us to not only do ourselves good 
by improving the public health conditions in poor countries, which 
reduces the dangers of pandemics and the dangers or at least the 
benefits of early information about them but also helps people in 
those countries. In that area, which Congresswoman McCollum 
was very good on in our Commission, I think we have something 
very useful to say. 

The third heading was public diplomacy and particularly focus- 
ing on the fact that public diplomacy is more than broadcasting, 
which tends to be one way, but that the real value in public diplo- 
macy is what Edward R. Murrow called the last 3 feet, that face 
to face communications which is two-way. 

There, we felt that the fact that there are 500,000 foreign stu- 
dents in the United States was a major gain for us in soft power, 
but the fact that you now have 200,000 American students going 
overseas is equally important. We felt that could be illustrated, 
perhaps, with one specific recommendation in the report which is 
that we ought to double the size of the Fulbright Program. 

A fourth area was to maintain an open international economy. 
Globalization produces problems for many people but, on the larger 
picture, globalization provides opportunities for development and 
growth. If we turn away from globalization, we will in fact be hurt- 
ing ourselves as well as hurting poor people in poor countries. 

We need to foster an open international economy as we have in 
our past and do that in the context of taking care of those who 
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don’t benefit quite as much as others from that opening. As an ex- 
ample there, we felt that moving ahead with the Doha Round and 
completing it was a concrete case. 

Finally, we felt that if we look at the large challenges we face 
in the areas of climate change and energy security, that we have 
a great deal to contribute here in our tradition of innovation. Amer- 
ican technology and innovation can make major contributions. 

One example that we came to was the problem of coal-burning 
in China. China is adding about two coal-burning plants a week. 
That puts as much CO 2 into the atmosphere or all Chinese plants 
that burn coal put as much CO 2 into the atmosphere as we do in 
our transportation system in a year. We can’t stop China from 
doing that. This is a case where hard power instruments won’t do 
any good. 

But if we were to develop the capacity to set up a new institution 
which used or tapped into our technological innovation to help 
China develop a cleaner coal itself, we could benefit the Chinese, 
benefit ourselves and benefit the rest of the world. That is another 
good example, if you want, of being able to provide global public 
goods. 

So those were the five areas that we used as examples of how 
you could try to put America into this larger perspective which 
makes us a friend as the big kid on the block rather than the bully 
as the big kid on the block. 

But, finally, we ended by saying that one of the problems we face 
is how to put our own house in order. There are a number of di- 
mensions to that, but if you think about the way the U.S. Govern- 
ment is organized, both in the executive branch and the Congress, 
we are not integrated. We are not organized to integrate the tools 
in our toolbox of power. We don’t know how to relate the hard 
power and soft power tools into a smart power strategy. 

We spend $750 billion more or less on defense. We spend about 
$1.5 billion on public diplomacy. But even within those numbers, 
there are problems about tradeoffs. 

For example, if the Broadcasting Board of Governors wants to 
save tens of millions of dollars by stopping shortwave broadcasts in 
English, that is a tiny sum compared to the larger questions in the 
defense budget, but there is no place in the U.S. Government 
where you can tradeoff, where you can have a strategy which asks 
is this a wise decision or is that a wise decision. 

We recommend in that sense that there should be a new deputy 
to the President on the National Security Council, dual-hatted with 
the Organization of Management and Budget, to establish a quad- 
rennial smart power review like the QDR in the Defense Depart- 
ment for defense hard power alone and to have the job of con- 
stantly updating and implementing it to make sure that agency 
budgets and strategies fit within it. 

We also felt that it is important to realize that much of America’s 
soft power and impact on the rest of the world is not produced by 
the government but produced by our civil society. An example 
would be the Gates Foundation work on HIV and other diseases in 
Africa, but there are many smaller non-profit organizations and 
foundations which could benefit from some help here in terms of 
contacts with other parts of the world. 
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We felt that a government fund or institution which would have 
government funding but a firewall of independent directors, who 
would then support but not control American private actors in their 
face to face relations with peoples in other countries, would be a 
very useful additional innovation in the area which your committee 
is concerned with. 

So these are some examples of the types of things that are in the 
report. Obviously, in this short presentation, we can’t possibly 
touch all the material that is there, but we did want to give you 
the general flavor of what we mean when we talk about widening 
the lens and putting our overwhelming current problems in a 
broader and longer term perspective. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nye follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman; 

We would like to thank you and your distinguished colleagues on the Subcommittee on 
National Security and Foreign Affairs of the House Committee on Oversight and 
Government Reform for the invitation to speak today on the subject of, “Smart Power 
and U.S. Strategy for Security in a Post-9/1 1 World.” 

As you know, we are co-chairs of the Commission on Smart Power, a bipartisan 
Commission that includes two of your colleagues in the House and two in the Senate, 
launched by the Center for Strategic and International Studies (CSIS) in late 2006 to 
outline a new vision for American leadership in the 21“‘ century. The Commission 
released its findings earlier today. We would like to request your permission that the pre- 
publication copy of the Commission report be submitted into the record. It is our 
privilege to sit before you today to share our findings and suggest a few thoughts for 
shaping a new approach to U.S. strategy in the years ahead. 

Preserving American Preeminence as an Agent for Good 

The United States has been at war for six years now. During this time, debates over the 
best use of American power have tended to focus almost exclusively on fighting in Iraq 
and on the struggle against terrorists and violent extremism. Do we have the strategy and 
tools to succeed? What would constitute victory? What role should our military play? 
These questions have defied easy answers and divided a weary but determined nation. 

The war debates will continue into 2008 and beyond. Our Commission has sought to 
replace the narrow lens focused on Iraq and terrorism with a broader one that looks at 
U.S. goals, strategies, and influence in today’s world. What principles should guide U.S. 
foreign policy in the next administration? 

Our view is that the United States must become a smarter power by investing once again 
in the global good— providing things that people and governments in all quarters of the 
world want but cannot attain in the absence of American leadership. By complementing 
U.S. military and economic might with greater inve.stments in its soft power, America can 
build the framework it needs to tackle tough global challenges. 

Specifically, the United States should focus on five critical areas: 

> Alliances, partnerships, and institutions : Rebuilding the foundation to deal with 
global challenges; 

> Global development : Developing a unified approach, starting with public health; 

> Public diplomacy : Improving access to international knowledge and learning; 

> Economic integration : Increasing the benefits of trade for all people; 

> Technology and innovation : Addressing climate change and energy insecurity. 
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Investing in the global good is not charity. It is smart foreign policy. America’s allies 
look to us for ideas and solutions, not lectures. 

The goal of U.S. foreign policy should be to prolong and preserve American preeminence 
as an agent for good. Achieving this goal is impossible without strong and willing allies 
and partners who can help the United States to determine and act on priorities. 

America should have higher ambitions than being popular, but foreign opinion matters to 
U.S, decision-making. A good reputation fosters goodwill and brings acceptance for 
unpopular ventures. Helping other nations and individuals achieve their aspirations is the 
best way to strengthen America’s reputation abroad. 

This approach will require a shift in how the U.S. government thinks about security. We 
will always have our enemies, and we cannot abandon our coercive tools. Resetting the 
military after six years of war is of critical importance. But bolstering American soft 
power makes America stronger. The U.S. government must develop the means to grow 
its soft power and harness the dynamism found within civil society and the private sector. 

Implementing a smart power strategy will require a strategic reassessment of how the 
U.S. government is organized, coordinated, and budgeted. The next president and the 
111”’ Congress should consider a number of creative solutions to maximize the 
administration’s ability to organize for success, including the appointment of senior 
personnel who could reach across agencies to better align strategy and resources. 

We must build on America’s traditional sources of strength in a principled and realistic 
fashion. With new energy and direction, the United States could use its great power for 
even greater purposes and in the process preserve American values and interests far into 
the future. 

Waning Influence 

People and governments abroad are at some level dissatisfied with American leadership. 
Allies and adversaries alike openly criticize U.S. policy. One opinion poll after another 
has demonstrated that America’s reputation, standing, and influence are at all-time lows, 
and possibly sinking further. This onslaught of negative reporting on how the world 
views America prompts three immediate questions: 

1 . Is it that bad? Are negative views of America as prevalent and intense in all 
regions of the world? 

2. Does it matter? Do negative views reflect a diminished American ability to 
achieve its national interests and uphold its values? 

3. Can it be fixed? If American influence has waned, what are the main causes of 
its decline, and what are the main opportunities to reverse course? 
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America's reputation, standing, and influence in the world matter for the security and 
prosperity of the United States. There is little question that America’s diminished 
standing abroad has meant that the United States has had increased difficulty in 
accomplishing its goals. For foreign leaders, standing alongside U.S. policy has often 
appeared to be the “kiss of death.” The Turkish parliament’s decision to refuse to allow 
American troops to use its territory as a staging ground for the invasion of Iraq in 2003 
had grave consequences for U.S. policy. 

America may be less well regarded today than at any time in its history, but it is not too 
late to reverse these trends, even in the Arab and Muslim world. Doing so, however, wilt 
require a strategy that strikes a new balance between the use of hard and soft power and 
that integrates these elements into a smarter approach to the main challenges facing the 
United States and the global community. 

Causes of Decline 

How did the United States lose the stature and good will it had accumulated during the 
Cold War and in its immediate aftermath? Surely the w'ar in Iraq — hugely unpopular 
during the run-up to war five years back and even more so today — is a major factor. But 
this is too convenient and superficial an explanation. America’s deteriorating esteem 
started well before the war in Iraq and will not be resolved simply by ending that conflict. 
There are at least five significant causes of America’s declining influence: 

• America’s sole superpower status. When the Cold War ended, America 
stood alone as the towering superpower on the world stage. Cold War allies, 
less dependent on U.S. assistance or security guarantees, started to resent 
America’s unbounded dominance. 

• Reaction against globalization. Many abroad view the United States as the 
main promoter of globalization, blaming America for jobs lost and what they 
perceive as an assault on their traditions and culture. 

• America’s isolation from agreements and institutions with widespread 
international support. The United States has rejected a number of recent 
international initiatives that were popular abroad but lacked concerted support 
inside the United States, giving America the reputation of being rejectionist. 

• America’s response to 9/1 1. Shocked, angry and frightened, America 
adopted methods and approaches after 9/1 1 that we had previously decried 
when used by other governments, fueling a widespread belief that we hold a 
double standard. 


Perceptions of American incompetence. Throughout the Cold War, America 
projected an image of vast technical competence, but recently we have 
projected a different image. 
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Taken together, these factors have produced a startling erosion of standing in the world. 
To be sure, America still enjoys a strong reputation in many parts of the world. People 
may not like America’s current policies or leaders, but there is still a strong attraction to 
the idea of America. The United States is still seen as a land of opportunity and as the 
nation that must lead if there are to be solutions to global problems. 

Hard and Soft Power 

Power is the ability to influence the behavior of others to get a desired outcome. 
Historically, power has been measured by such criteria as population size and territory, 
natural resources, economic strength, military force, and social stability. 

Hard power enables countries to wield carrots and sticks to get what they want. The 
Pentagon’s budget for FY2008 is more than $750 billion and growing, many times more 
than the nearest competitor. The United States has the world’s largest economy, and more 
than a third of the top 500 global companies are American. There is no other global 
power, and yet American hard power does not always translate into influence. 

The effectiveness of any power resource depends first on context. Sources of strength 
change over time. Despite American technological advances that have made weapons 
more precise, they have also become more destructive, thereby increasing the political 
and social costs of using military force. Modem communications technology has 
diminished the fog of war, but also heightened and atomized political consciousness. 
Trends such as these have made power less tangible and coercion less effective. 
Machiavelli said it was safer to be feared than to be loved. Today, in the global 
information age, it is better to be both. 

Soft power is the ability to attract people to our side without coercion. Legitimacy is 
central to soft power. If a people or nation believes American objectives to be legitimate, 
we are more likely to persuade them to follow our lead without using threats and bribes. 
Legitimacy can also reduce opposition — and the costs — of using hard power when the 
situation demands. Appealing to others' values, interests and preferences can, in certain 
circumstances, replace the dependence on carrots and sticks. Cooperation is always a 
matter of degree, and it is profoundly influenced by attraction. 

This is evident in the changing nature of conflict today, including in Iraq and against al 
Qaeda. In traditional conflict, once the enemy is vanquished militarily, he is likely to sue 
for peace. But many of the organizations against which we are fighting control no 
territory, hold few assets, and sprout new leaders for each one that is killed. Victory in 
the traditional sense is elusive. 

Militaries are well suited to defeating states, but they are often poor instruments to fight 
ideas. Today, victory depends on attracting foreign populations to our side and helping 
them to build capable, democratic states. Soft power is essential to winning the peace. It 
is easier to attract people to democracy than to coerce them to be democratic. 
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What Is Smart Power? 

Smart power is neither hard nor soft — it is the skillful combination of both. Smart power 
means developing an integrated strategy, resource base, and tool kit to achieve American 
objectives, drawing on both hard and soft power. It is an approach that underscores the 
necessity of a strong military, but also invests heavily in alliances, partnerships, and 
institutions at all levels to expand American influence and establish the legitimacy of 
American action. Providing for the global good is central to this effort because it helps 
America reconcile its overwhelming power with the rest of the world’s interests and 
values. 

Elements of this approach exist today in U.S. foreign policy, they but lack a cohesive 
rationale and institutional grounding. Three main obstacles exist. 

First, U.S. foreign policy has tended to over-rely on hard power because it is the most 
direct and visible source of American strength. The Pentagon is the best trained and best 
resourced arm of the federal government. By default, the military has had to step in to fill 
voids, even though the work would be better administered by civilian personnel. America 
must retain its military superiority, but in today’s context, there are limits to what hard 
power can achieve on its own, particularly in tasks such as the reconstruction of states 
and societies after wars. 

Second, U.S. foreign policy is still struggling to develop soft power instruments. 
Diplomatic tools and foreign assistance are often directed toward states, which 
increasingly compete for power with non-state actors within their borders. Diplomacy 
and foreign assistance are often underfunded and underused. These tools are neglected in 
part because of the difficulty of demonstrating their short-term impact on critical 
challenges. Civilian agencies have not been staffed or resourced for extraordinary 
missions. 

It should come as no surprise that some of the best-funded and most appreciated soft 
power tools have been humanitarian operations carried out by the U.S. military such as 
tsunami relief in Asia and the earthquake response in Pakistan, since these operations 
produced results that were clear, measurable, and unassailable. Wielding soft power is 
especially difficult, however, because many of America's soft power resources lie outside 
of government in the private sector and civil society, in its bilateral alliances, or through 
its participation in multilateral institutions. 

Third, U.S. foreign policy institutions and personnel are fractured and 
compartmentalized. There is little capacity for making trade-offs at the strategic level, 
and the various tools available to the U.S. government are spread among multiple 
agencies and bureaus. Coordination, where there is any, happens either at a relatively 
low level or else at the very highest levels of government — both typically in crisis 
settings that drive out long-range planning. Stovepiped institutional cultures inhibit joint 
action. 
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iMore thought should also be put into sequencing and integrating hard and soft power 
instruments, particularly in the same operating theater. Some elements of this approach 
are already occurring in the conduct of ongoing counterinsurgency, nation building, and 
counterterrorism operations — tasks that depend critically but only partially on hard 
power. 

The United States has in its past wielded hard and soft power in concert, with each 
contributing a necessary component to a larger aim. We used hard power to deter the 
Soviet Union during the Cold War and soft power to rebuild Japan and Europe with the 
Marshall Plan and to establish institutions and norms that have become the core of the 
international system. Today’s context presents a unique set of challenges, however, and 
requires a new way of thinking about American power. 

Today’s Challenges 

The twenty-first century presents a number of unique foreign policy challenges for 
today’s decisionmakers. These challenges exist at an international, transnational, and 
global level. They include maintaining the durability of the current international order 
given the rise of new powers in Asia, ensuring that vectors of prosperity do not become 
vectors of instability, and addressing the potential consequences of nuclear proliferation 
and climate change. The next administration will need a strategy that speaks to each of 
these challenges. Whatever specific approach it decides to take, two principles will be 
certain: 

First, an extra dollar spent on hard power will not necessarily bring an extra dollar’s 
worth of security. It is difficult to know how to invest wisely when there is not a budget 
based on a strategy that specifies trade-offs among instruments. Moreover, hard power 
capabilities are a necessary but insufficient guarantee of security in today’s context. 

Second, success and failure will turn on the ability to win new allies and strengthen old 
ones both in government and civil society. The key is not how many enemies the United 
States kills, but how many allies it grows. 

States and non-state actors who improve their ability to draw' in allies will gain 
competitive advantages in today’s environment. Those who alienate potential friends will 
stand at greater risk. Terrorists, for instance, depend on their ability to attract support 
from the crowd at least as much as their ability to destroy the enemy’s will to fight. 

Exporting Optimism, Not Fear 

Since its founding, the United States has been willing to fight for universal ideals of 
liberty, equality, and justice. This higher purpose, sustained by military and economic 
might, attracted people and governments to our side through two world wars and five 
decades of the Cold War. Allies accepted that American interests may not always align 
entirely with their own, but U.S. leadership was still critical to realizing a more peaceful 
and prosperous world. 
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There have been times, however, when America’s sense of purpose has fallen out of step 
with the world. Since 9/11, the United States has been exporting fear and anger rather 
than more traditional values of hope and optimism. Suspicions of American power have 
run deep. Even traditional allies have questioned whether America is hiding behind the 
righteousness of its ideals to pursue some other motive. 

At the core of the problem is that America has made the war on terror the central 
component of its global engagement. This is not a partisan critique, nor a Pollyannaish 
appraisal of the threats facing America today. The threat from terrorists with global reach 
and ambition is real. It is likely to be with us for decades. Thwarting their hateful 
intentions is of fundamental importance and must be met with the sharp tip of America’s 
sword. On this there can be no serious debate. But excessive use of force can actually 
abet terrorist recruitment among local populations. We must strike a balance between the 
use of force against irreconcilable extremists committed to violent struggle and other 
means of countering terrorism if we want to maintain our legitimacy. 

What is also apparent six years after September 1 1 is that a broader and more durable 
consensus is required to wage this struggle at home and abroad. The 2008 election cycle 
will inevitably bring forth partisan jockeying concerning which candidate and party will 
keep Americans most safe. This is a healthy and important debate, but one that should not 
preclude a bipartisan commitment to recognize and meet the global threat posed by 
terrorists and violent extremism. Such a commitment ought to be built upon the following 
four principles: 

First, American leaders should stay on the offensive in countering terrorist aims abroad, 
but must also refuse to over-respond to their provocations. More attention ought to go 
toward preventing terrorists’ access to weapons of mass destruction, but short of such a 
nightmare scenario, terrorists pose no existential threat to the United States. Their only 
hope — and indeed, their intended plan — is to use a sort of “jujitsu effect” in which they 
entice a large, powerful nation such as the United States to overreact and make choices 
that hurt ourselves. America must resist falling into traps that have grave strategic 
consequences beyond the costs of any isolated, small-scale attack, regardless of the 
individual and collective pain they may cause. 

Second, American leaders ought to eliminate the symbols that have come to represent the 
image of an intolerant, abusive, unjust America. The unfairness of such a characterization 
does not minimize its persuasive power abroad. Closing the Guantanamo Bay detention 
center is an obvious starting point and should lead to a broader disassociation from 
torture and prisoner abuse. Guantanamo’s very existence undermines America’s ability to 
carry forth a message of principled optimism and hope. Although closing Guantanamo 
will be no simple matter, no legal or practical constraint is insurmountable if it became a 
priority of American leadership, and planning for its closure should begin well before the 
next president takes office. 
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Third, we should use our diplomatic power for positive ends. Equally important to 
closing Guantanamo is expending political capital to end the corrosive effect of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. The United States must resume its traditional role as an 
effective broker for peace in the Middle East, recognizing that all parties involved in the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict have a responsibility to bring about a peaceful solution. 
Although we cannot want peace more than the parties themselves, we cannot be 
indifferent to the widespread suffering that this conflict perpetuates, nor the passionate 
feelings that it arouses on all sides. Many have rightly made this recommendation before, 
and many will do so in the future until a just peace can be realized. In the Middle East 
and elsewhere, effective American mediation confers global legitimacy and is a vital 
source of its smart power. 

Fourth, American leaders must provide the world with a positive vision greater than the 
war on terror. Americans need a shared aim to strive for, not simply a tactic to fight 
against. Efforts to pose counterterrorism operations as a global struggle between the 
forces of tyranny and the forces of freedom have not succeeded in drawing the world to 
our side. Freedom has always been part of the American narrative and should continue to 
be so, but too many in the Muslim world continue to read the war on terror as a war on 
Islam. Rather than unintentionally provoke a clash of civilizations, America’s purpose 
should be to promote the elevation of civilizations and individuals. 

In short, success in battling teiTorism and restoring America's greatness depends on 
finding a new central premise for U.S. foreign policy to replace the war on terror. Taking 
its place should be an American commitment to providing for the global good. Such an 
approach derives from our principles, supports our interests, and strengthens our security. 

Maintaining Allies, Winning New Partners 

America is likely to remain the preponderant power in world politics after Iraq, but it will 
have to reengage other countries to share leadership. America’s position as the lone 
global power is unlikely to last forever, and the United States must find ways of 
transforming its power into a moral consensus that ensures the willing acceptance if not 
active promotion of our values over time. This will require combining hard and soft 
power into a smart power strategy of working for the global good. America must learn to 
do things that others want and cannot do themselves, and to do so in a cooperative 
fashion. 

The Commission on Smart Power selected five main areas for its recommendations on 
potential ingredients of a smart power strategy. It is not designed to be a comprehensive 
national security strategy, but a set of policies that could help the United States become 
smarter and more secure by reinvesting in the global good. 

1. Alliances, Partnerships, and Institutions 
Rebuilding the foundation to deal with global challenges 
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Although the United States never relied entirely on treaties and institutions during the 
Cold War, American leaders tended to view them as extensions of U.S. influence. They 
were tools that helped the United States to engage and counter the Soviets on multiple 
levels and in multiple theaters, diminishing the risk of overreliance on any single facet of 
American power. In recent years, however, an increasing number of Americans have 
turned away a norms-based approach to global engagement. They have come to view 
international law as suggestive rather than binding, alliances as outdated and dispensable, 
and international institutions as decrepit or hostile. Some U.S. leaders have preferred to 
rely on coalitions of the willing to achieve American objectives rather than on formal 
alliance structures or multilateral approaches that depend upon UN sanction. 

In the short term, global norms and institutions allow the United States to address 
numerous hazards concurrently without having to build a consensus in response to every 
new challenge. Because of America’s global interests and responsibilities, it often finds 
itself managing half a dozen crises simultaneously. Some of these challenges may be 
regional in nature and require regional institutions to address. Others may be 
transnational and require a multitude of state actors in concerted action over time — 
something only norms-based internationalism can yield. In the long run, investing in 
institutions and global norms works to preserve U.S. ideas, values, and interests into the 
future. This is particularly important if the relative weight of non-Westem powers was to 
increase in the years ahead and America was to become less able to assert itself 
internationally. 

The next U.S. administration will come to power with its own ideas about which aspects 
of the current international architecture are worth preserving. What is needed today is a 
clear-headed analysis of which aspects of the international system work to extend 
American power in pursuit of the global good, which work to dilute it, and which simply 
do not work. The next president should strike a new consensus at home and abroad for 
finding normative solutions to pragmatic challenges. Regardless of who sits in the White 
House, however, America must play a role in shaping the global agenda and international 
system. Leading will require the confidence and patience to work effectively in 
multilateral settings where new players seek to rally countries against us. 

2. Global Development 

Developing a More Unified Approach, Starting with Public Health 

The U.S. commitment and approach to global development has been marked by 
inconsistency over the past half century. At those times when spending has been 
successfully justified in terms of American interests — most notably during the Marshall 
Plan to rebuild post-war Europe, the U.S. government has provided large amounts of aid 
to foreign lands. For the most part, though, U.S. development policy has lacked a 
coherent rationale that resonates across departments and agencies of the federal 
government. If the next administration wants to inspire people in other lands through our 
assistance, then it will need to develop a more unified approach and convince people that 
smart investments in development are in America’s interest. 
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The Bush administration and others, however, have made a number of important 
innovations in global development in the past seven years, including the Millennium 
Challenge Corporation (MCC), the five-year, $15 billion President’s Emergency Plan for 
AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), and the President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI). The result of these 
various efforts is that President Bush has tripled overall assistance levels to Africa during 
his tenure, which in turn has contributed to a favorable U.S. standing on the continent. 

The next president will have to consider which of the Bush administration’s development 
initiatives to sustain, which to expand, and which to take in new directions. Included in 
this assessment must be an appraisal of the institutional reforms undertaken in recent 
years. In particular, the next president will need to address three vital development issues 
in the brief window of opportunity that exists at the beginning of any new administration: 
elevating the development mission within the U.S. government; developing a more 
unified approach to our aid; and developing locally supported and measurable delivery 
systems. 

3. Public Diplomacy 

Improving access to international knowledge and learning 

Effective public diplomacy is central to any discussions about American image and 
influence in the world today. The intent of public diplomacy is to communicate with the 
people, not the governments, of foreign countries. Governments traditionally use public 
diplomacy to exercise influence over individuals, groups, institutions, and public opinion 
abroad in support of its national objectives. Public diplomacy is broader, though, than the 
official activities of government. It is part-and-parcel of everything America does and 
says as a country and society. Every U.S. citizen serves as a diplomat, whether at home 
interacting with foreigners or when traveling abroad. 

Recent U.S. administrations have struggled to get public diplomacy right. More than 
public relations, effective public diplomacy moves both people and information and helps 
provide insight into the policies and values of the United States. It also improves 
Americans' awareness and understanding of the world beyond our shores. Despite past 
successes during the Cold War, a number of U.S. decisionmakers dismiss public 
diplomacy as ineffective or as mere propaganda. Although a number of independent 
commissions have criticized the U.S. government for problems implementing public 
diplomacy, it remains a critical part of U.S. smart power. 

The next administration should strengthen our resource commitment to public diplomacy 
and consider what institutional remedies — in addition to capable leadership — could help 
make U.S. government public diplomacy efforts work most effectively. Public diplomacy 
efforts go well beyond government efforts. An effective public diplomacy approach must 
include exchanges of ideas, peoples, and information through person-to-person 
educational and cultural exchanges, often referred to as citizen diplomacy. 

4. Economic Integration 

Increasing the benefits of trade for all people 
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International trade has been a critical ingredient to U.S. economic growth and prosperity. 
Over the past decade, trade has helped increase U.S. ODP by nearly 40 percent, resulting 
in net job creation in the United States. Approximately one-third of American jobs 
depend on trade. Manufacturing exports have increased 82 percent over the past decade, 
and one in every three U.S. acres is used to produce products or services for export. 

Trade also ensures that American consumers have access to affordable goods and 
services. It helps keep inflation in check, interest rates low, and investment levels high. In 
recent years, it also helped dampen the effects of recession when the U.S. economy has 
slowed. 

The United States is inextricably tied to the global economy that we took the lead in 
building in the aftermath of World War II. We are also possibly the nation that benefits 
most from trade. Because the United States has an open economy, with tariffs and 
nontariff measures among the lowest in the world, further global trade liberalization 
through the World Trade Organization (WTO) or free trade agreements means that other 
nations are required to reduce their barriers to trade proportionately more than we must 
ourselves. Put simply, the United States is a net winner in the international trade system. 
This reality should not breed complacency, however. The United States must do more to 
prepare itself for increasing economic competition. 

And yet today, whether it is the near collapse of the Doha Round of the WTO, battles in 
Europe over the European Constitution, failed attempts to create a Free Trade Agreement 
of the Americas, or delays in concluding bilateral free trade agreements, efforts to tie 
economies closer together continue to come under question and under fire. The answer to 
competition, though, should not be retrenchment but further engagement — and the United 
States must take the lead. Americans have never shied away from a tough fight. Rather, 
we have responded by honing our skills and staying on the cutting edge. It should be no 
different today. However, as we embrace healthy competition, we must also not forget 
those who lose their jobs or are displaced by globalization. Easing the burden on U.S. 
and foreign workers most affected by globalization is an essential part of an aggressive 
global trade strategy. 

5. Technology and Innovation 

Addressing climate change and energy insecurity 

Enhancing our energy security must become more than a political catch phrase. It 
requires concerted action and policies aimed at reducing demand through improved 
efficiency, diversifying energy suppliers and fuel choices, and managing geopolitics in 
resource rich areas that currently account for the majority of our imports. The importance 
of finding creative solutions is only likely to heighten in the years ahead. Over the 
coming decade, world energy demand is projected to rise to unprecedented levels driven 
by population growth and economic development. A growing proportion of this demand 
growth will occur in developing countries, particularly China and India. Massive amounts 
of investment and infrastructure will be required to produce and deliver enough energy to 
meet these societies’ needs. 
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Limitations to developing oil and gas resources, the majority of which are geographically 
concentrated in a handful of regions, are driving greater concern over energy security in 
various regions around the globe. This in turn is spurring development of new energy 
resources and creating incentives for a greater reliance on domestically abundant 
resources like coal in the United States, China, and India, This remarkable growth in 
demand is occurring at a time when a patchwork of carbon-constrained environments has 
emerged in response to increasing concern over the impact of global climate change. In 
response, American states and cities as well as countries around the world and a growing 
portion of the private sector are taking action to reduce their respective greenhouse gas 
emissions (GHGs) while simultaneously calling for greater commitments on the part of 
the U.S. government and other major rising emitters like China and India. Neither the 
U.S. government nor industry has driven these trends, but they are both increasingly 
responding to them. 

In the past year, there has been increasing awareness of how countries and companies 
view their own energy production and use, as well as their environmental footprint. 

Many companies are delaying investment in a variety of energy infrastructure projects, 
however, particularly in the power generation sector. This delay in investment in 
infrastructure undermines the reliability of our current energy supply. A world operating 
on differing sets of rules or costs associated with carbon dioxide emissions could have 
disruptive implications for trade, energy security, competitiveness, and economic growth. 
A world, however, that establishes a global consensus on the cost of carbon could breathe 
life into new and emerging sectors of the economy, provide new avenues for U.S. 
economic growth, and provide a platform for U.S. global leadership on a major issue of 
concern to the global economy. U.S. leadership to shape a new energy framework in a 
carbon-constrained world offers a unique opportunity to alter the geopolitics of energy, 
improve energy security, reinvigorate the spirit of innovation and entrepreneurialism, and 
engage disenfranchised portions of the developing world. A smart power approach to 
energy security and climate should focus on what Americans have long done best — 
innovating. 

Implementing a Smart Power Strategy 

There is no silver bullet for ensuring effective implementation of a smart power strategy, 
and the Commission on Smart Power has purposefully sought to stay away from offering 
sweeping recommendations on government reorganization. Moving boxes around and 
building new ones is not always the right answer. Even still, the next president and the 
next Congress ought to undertake a strategic reassessment of government structures and 
readiness. Which tools work and which do not? Which require massive overhaul, and 
which merely call for new leadership and direction? How can coordination and 
integration between our military and civilian tools of national power be enhanced? 

The forces of disintegration in our soft and hard power tool kit are strong. It will take a 
dedicated effort by the next administration and Congress to overcome these challenges. 

In some instances, the problems call for new institutions or renewed mandates for 
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existing institutions. In other instances, the problem can best be addressed with leadership 
and accountability. Domestic politics and constituencies will also likely shape any reform 
process. The demands and pressures of America’s domestic politics will make far more 
difficult the development of a sophisticated foreign policy, and investment in tools 
required to carry it out. 

We believe reform is possible, however. We suggest that the next administration should 
be guided by the following five principles: 

1 . A smart power strategy requires that we make strategic trade-offs among 
competing priorities. 

2. We must elevate and integrate the unique dimensions of development, diplomacy 
and public diplomacy into a unified whole. 

3. Congress must be a partner, and develop proper authorizing and appropriating 
structures to support a smart power strategy. 

4. We must move more discretionary authority and resources into field organizations 
and hold them accountable for results. 

5. The government must learn to tap into and harness the vast soft power resources in 
the private sector and civil society. 


A Smarter, More Secure America 

The Commission on Smart Power sent Commissioner Rick Barton and staff around the 
United States to engage in a listening tour with the American people as part of this 
Commission’s effort. We called this our “Dialogue with America.” What we heard 
diverged from the conventional wisdom in Washington of a tired and inward-looking 
electorate. Instead we heard a universal desire on the part of Americans to improve their 
country’s image in the world and tap into its vast potential for good. 

We believe there is a moment of opportunity today for our political leaders to strike off 
on a big idea that balances a wiser internationalism with the desire for protection at home. 
Washington may be increasingly divided, but Americans are unified in wanting their 
country to be a force for good. We see the same hunger in other countries for a more 
balanced American approach and revitalized American interest in a broader range of 
issues than just terrorism. And we hear everywhere that every serious problem in the 
world demands U.S. involvement. 

Military power is typically the bedrock of a nation’s power. It is understandable that 
during a time of war we place primary emphasis on military might. But we have learned 
during the past five years that this is an inadequate basis for sustaining American power 
over time. America’s power draws just as much from the size of its population and the 
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strength of its economy as from the vitality of our civic culture and the excellence of our 
ideas. These other attributes of power become the more important dimensions. 

There is nothing weak about this approach. It is pragmatic, optimistic, and quite frankly, 
American. We were twice victims on 9/11. Initially we were victimized by the terrorists 
who flew airplanes into buildings and killed American citizens and foreigners resident in 
this country. But we victimized ourselves the second time by losing our national 
confidence and optimism. The values inherent in our Constitution, educational 
institutions, economic system, and role as respected leader on the world stage are too 
widely admired for emerging leaders abroad to turn away for good. By becoming a 
smarter power, we could bring them back sooner, and help build a more secure country 
and global community. 
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Mr. Tierney. Thank you very much. I thank both of you for that. 

Let me start the questioning if I can, and I am not sure how to 
phrase this as eloquently as I would like, but I think you made the 
point in your report very succinctly that this idea of this War on 
Terror being the central premise of our foreign policy needs to be 
replaced. 

I think in the current political climate, I want to know what your 
response is to those that seem to be just beating that drum, that 
it is always the War on Terror, that to focus on something else is 
weak on defense, is weak on our security. Can you just talk a little 
bit more about putting into perspective the issue of terrorism 
amongst all of the other long term strategies that we need to deal 
with in terms of good, solid foreign policy? 

What would you say to those on both sides of the aisle, marching 
down to the Presidential thing, trying to out-tough one another by 
focusing only on the so-called War on Terror and not broadening 
it out as you recommend? 

Mr. Armitage. Well, I would start with the obvious, that a Na- 
tion as great as ours ought to be able to do two or more things at 
once. 

Second, that this single focus on the Global War on Terror, to a 
large extent in my view, is taking our gaze off where our long term 
national equities are, for instance, the whole center of gravity of 
the world is moving to Asia. Whether you look in terms of size of 
population, size of military, size of GDPs, everything, it is shifting 
to Asia. Whether we are able to take advantage of that shift is a 
real question because we are spending all our time on the central 
organizing principle of the War on Terror. 

I am not arguing, none of us on this Commission would argue 
that terrorism isn’t a real and, as I said, a growing threat. But ab- 
sent of WMD, it is not an existential threat. 

It is not like fascism was in the thirties and forties. It wasn’t like 
communism was throughout the cold war. This is a different phe- 
nomenon, and we ought to be able to do two things at once. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. 

Mr. Nye. I agree with that, and I don’t think that one should 
read the Commission recommendation here as saying we should let 
down our vigilance in the struggle against terrorism. 

What we have seen over the 20th century is that terrorist move- 
ments generally tend to last a generation. We are not done with 
this. 

What we have also seen is that they burn themselves out over 
time if you don’t overreact to them. Terrorism is a little bit like ju- 
jitsu. You have a weak player who only defeats a large player by 
using the strength of the large player against himself. 

So what we do to ourselves is often more important than what 
they do to us directly, and that means that we have to be very 
careful how we react. For example, if we, after a 9/11, cut out visas 
for foreign students, we are serving their interests, not ours. 

Terrorism is about fear, about their gaining attention. To the ex- 
tent which we give that attention, they gain, not we. 

If we also think of the fact that the words. War on Terrorism, 
as a narrative have been interpreted in much of the world as war 
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against Islam, that is clearly not our intent, but that may be the 
effect as public opinion polls show. 

So what we are arguing in the Commission report is not to let 
down our guard one iota in a struggle, a generation-long struggle 
against terrorism but to be more careful in our narrative in pre- 
senting to the world a much broader picture which is what we are 
recommending in the Commission report and not just a short run 
slogan. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. 

I was looking at some of the language in your report, and I 
thought it was well done: Power is the ability to influence the be- 
havior of others to get a desired outcome. Soft power is the ability 
to attract people to or side without coercion. 

Legitimacy is central to soft power and, if America’s objectives 
are believed to be legitimate, we are more likely to persuade people 
to our view. 

Victory depends on attracting foreign populations to our side and 
helping them build capable demographic states. 

I thought that was a good choice of words, populations not for- 
eign governments necessarily. 

Can you discuss those concepts in the context of the U.S. role in 
what is going on in Pakistan today? 

Mr. Armitage. Well, I was asked a similar question earlier at 
lunch today, Mr. Chairman. It was if we had all these rec- 
ommendations of smart power in place today, would Pakistan be in 
this position? Well, my answer was if we had all these rec- 
ommendations in place in, oh, say 1990, we may be in much better 
position in Pakistan. 

The reason I say that is one of the things we are wrestling with 
now is the fact we have a gap of about 10 or maybe 12 years of 
no interaction with Pakistan military officers and no meaningful 
interaction with government figures. So we have really cut our- 
selves out of the game for a while. So the people are going to be 
sort of pivotal in the next few years in Pakistan, we have no knowl- 
edge of 

So I would argue that smart power is something that only can 
be judged over a significant period of time. It can’t solely be judged 
by opinion polls and how much affection the United States is held 
in. 

It is somewhat like what Joe Henley famously responded to when 
asked was the French Revolution successful, and he said it is too 
soon to tell. That is kind of a smart power. For 1, 2, 3 years, it is 
going to be soon to tell. 

Mr. Tierney. I guess part of my point was we have a situation 
over there now where the middle class, the lawyers, the judges, the 
business people or whatever seem to be on one side of the fence 
and the military establishment on the other. I would guess that we 
have to be real careful about whether or not we side with the peo- 
ple of Pakistan or are perceived to be siding with or against them 
on this, and it is going to be a real delicate use of smart power in 
that situation. 

Mr. Armitage. I think the question of Pakistan is so complicated 
that you are right. People seem to be on one side and the military, 
and I would say the elites on the side with President Musharraf. 
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The question then is what happens with our involvement in this? 

Do we actually add to the situation in a positive way by publicly 
being seen as promoting Ms. Bhutto? I think opinion polls in Paki- 
stan would say, no, we have actually had the reverse phenomenon. 
We have actually hurt her. So she is seen, to some extent, as an 
American girl. 

Mr. Tierney. Well, if we supported just her and not supported 
the democratic process and let it go wherever it goes. 

Mr. Armitage. And you will notice our Ambassador today made 
a very graphic point of going with a CBS camera crew to the elec- 
toral commission to make the point we want elections, democratic, 
open and fair. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. We have been after him to make that 
statement months and months and months ago. Today is as good 
as any day, I guess. 

Mr. Platts. 

Mr. Platts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your and the 
ranking member’s hosting the hearing and, to both of our wit- 
nesses, thank you for your many years of dedicated service to our 
Nation including with this Commission. 

Actually, the chairman touched the first issue I wanted to raise 
which is trying to apply the principles espoused in the report to the 
current environment in both Pakistan and Afghanistan are kind of 
interrelated. Mainly, I think one of the very important points you 
make is when we talk about soft power, that legitimacy is critical 
to being able to invoke soft power, be successful. 

In Afghanistan, one of the issues, having just returned with my 
colleague, Steve Lynch from Massachusetts, a couple months back, 
the drug trade in Afghanistan is a huge problem. From individuals 
serving there, both military and civilian, that I have met with 
there or here, our legitimacy within the populace of Afghanistan is 
diminished because of the drug issue. We are saying what we want 
in hope that President Karzai will do, but we are standing by while 
nothing happens. 

In a similar issue in Pakistan where we are working with Presi- 
dent Musharraf while he is cracking down now, as the chairman 
referenced, throwing others and lawyers in jail. Both of those 
issues, to me, seem to undercut our legitimacy to build relation- 
ships with the people of those nations to then be with us in the 
War on Terror. 

That would be the first question, and then I have a followup. So, 
thank you. 

Mr. Armitage. Thank you, sir. 

I think the two are somewhat different. Legitimacy in Afghani- 
stan, I think was certainly there immediately following our inva- 
sion. Certainly, the hopes were high, and there wasn’t any question 
about the speed and the agility of the U.S. forces to bring about 
a change of a hated regime. 

Where we have begun to be questioned is whether we are com- 
petent enough to actually follow through on this, and that is where, 
in Afghanistan, I believe our legitimacy begins to be questioned. 

On Pakistan, I think it is slightly different. It is quite clear. I 
personally have a high regard for President Musharraf and what 
he has done, what he has personally suffered and, by the way. 
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what his country has suffered in the federally administered tribal 
areas of 800 or so killed, now 300 soldiers captured and missing. 
So he has sacrificed a good bit. 

Having said that, however, if he is not able and we are not able 
to make him live up to the word he gave us, then we have to ham- 
mer him, I am afraid. 

Now I think there are two ways to do it. You can just stand up 
and make a declaratory policy or you can say you think he is 
wrong, he has made a bad error and we wish, as a friend, he would 
correct that error. I think that is the way to handle this initially. 

The accusation will be is that we are weak and sort of a little 
weasel-worded. The stakes are too high in Pakistan for all of us, 
I think, to be too declaratory at this early a stage. 

He has moved a bit back to, as I understand, having elections in 
January, thank goodness. I think the next move is to get him to 
again say he will get out of uniform and start letting these folks 
out of jail and jail terrorists and extremists and not legitimate op- 
position. 

Mr. Nye. I agree with what Rich said. On Afghanistan, the drug 
problem is a very severe problem. On the other hand, unless we do 
something on security first and economic opportunities other than 
drugs, we are not going to solve the drug problem. 

I think the success in Afghanistan is going to be absolutely cru- 
cial. We are not only invested there in the terms of the legitimacy 
of why we went in, but we are invested there in the sense that we 
have our NATO alliance heavily involved. 

It is crucial that we not lose that, and that is probably going to 
take more military force from the American side, but it is also 
going to take more resources to provide the economic developments 
and the components that we call soft power. That would be a smart 
strategy there. 

On the Pakistan case, I agree with that as well, with what Rich 
said. I think we should be pressing very hard for General 
Musharraf to get out of uniform and to hold elections and, if not, 
I think we have to ask ourselves whether we need to reassess. 

Mr. Platts. A quick followup. Dean, your answer about Afghani- 
stan and the humanitarian or the non-military investment is my 
followup in the big picture, not just Afghanistan and Pakistan be- 
cause to be able to do what the Commission recommends or the 
principles espoused, having our public support is critical. 

How do we better get the American public to understand that in- 
vesting in USAID projects, investing in humanitarian assistance, 
all the non-military assistance around the world is equally impor- 
tant to the military investment we make in protecting us? 

In central Pennsylvania, I never have a problem with the vote 
for military. When I vote for foreign aid, the public at large doesn’t 
yet understand the importance. Is there any suggestions how to 
better educate the public how they are directly connected? 

Mr. Nye. I think it is a tough sell, as you know better than I, 
but on the other hand, the extent to which we can explain to the 
public that this is in our interest. In other words, for American se- 
curity, we need to make sure that things are changing there. 
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Remember when the cold war was on, when the Russians were 
in Afghanistan, Afghanistan got a lot of attention, a lot of money. 
The Soviets withdraw. Afghanistan goes off our radar. 

If you said to an American, why should I spend money on any- 
thing for aid in Afghanistan, the answer would have been it is too 
bad for the Afghans, what is going on there, but what difference 
does it make to us? 

On 9/11, we found out that bad conditions in a poor country half- 
way around the world could make a huge difference to us. I think 
that is the kind of argument you need to make to show your con- 
stituents and our fellow citizens that it is in our interest as well 
as the interest of the others to do something about this. 

Mr. Armitage. Congressman, not having to stand, it is much 
easier for us to answer your question than perhaps for you and 
your colleagues, but I have always found it somewhat effective to 
be absolutely frank. 

Dr. Nye and I aren’t professional do-gooders. We are fellows who 
pride ourselves, to the extent we can, on being realists and people 
who practice sort of cold calculations of national security. I would 
argue that many of the elements of smart power that we talk about 
are not a matter of philanthropy. It is a matter of cold calculations 
of national security. 

Now that is rather dramatic talk and dramatic, florid language 
to use, but I find that actually putting it in those terms, you get 
a different, slightly different reception. This is not a matter of sort 
of an airy-fairy, well, let’s all feel good and sing Kumbaya. This is 
cold calculations of national security. 

Mr. Platts. Thank you both. 

Mr. Chairman, thanks for your discretion. 

Mr. Tierney. Ms. McCollum, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

One of the smart power recommendations that I would like to 
highlight and I also strongly endorse is the creation of the cabinet 
level Department of International Development to bring in inte- 
grated, coherent strategy and structure to our foreign assistance. 

In light of what we have seen happen where there was very little 
oversight input from the Congress, I would like you gentlemen to 
elaborate on your recommendation why you think this is a smart 
use of power. 

I would just add I think the VOA, Voice of America, and some 
of the programming that is being cut over there probably might not 
be looked at being cut if we had a cabinet level where we are look- 
ing at an integrated approach. 

Mr. Armitage. Thank you, Ms. McCollum. 

I think it is a good recommendation if you don’t take the point 
of view that Washington can solve the problems and a cabinet level 
office has to look like Homeland Security or one of these other or- 
ganizations. In fact, I would say that our studies showed that the 
burden should be to push things out into the field. 

So I would argue if this is not a large bureaucracy but it is an 
operational bureaucracy in Washington that pushes things out to 
the field, then it is an excellent idea. 

Mr. Nye. I think what we concluded was that you needed in ad- 
dition to these better integration devices in the field at the em- 
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bassy team level, you needed to have a voice around the Oval Of- 
fice who could speak for development. The Secretary of State has 
a lot of things on her plate or his plate, and you need somebody 
who can also speak with authority about the importance of develop- 
ment issues. 

We also felt or I felt rather — that is I think Rich and I feel, but 
it is not official in the Commission report — that the abolition of the 
U.S. Information Agency was a mistake, that its absorption into 
the State Department actually did not raise its capacity but low- 
ered our capacity in public diplomacy. 

In the Commission report, as you know, we didn’t quite rec- 
ommend the recreation of the USIA — some commissioners didn’t 
want to go that far — but we did say that something should be done 
to raise the prominence of this public diplomacy function. So both 
the development voice and the public diplomacy voice need better 
representation at higher levels. There are still some differences in 
detail about exactly how that should be accomplished. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Ms. McCollum. 

Mr. Turner, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you so much. Mr. Chairman, thank you for 
having this hearing, and I also want to thank our two panel mem- 
bers for your efforts in bringing this report forward. 

I think almost everybody, upon reading this report, will agree 
with the sort of sense that you have given of our current status, 
of where we are and the real importance of addressing it. 

The how-to, I appreciate your recommendations and also some of 
the focus that you have given. I note you indicate there is no silver 
bullet. So, as we look at these, it is one of those hard to define 
areas as to how do we move forward and how do we know that we 
are being successful. 

One of the things that is recognized in your report that I find is 
a conflict in our view of how we are perceived internationally is 
that you acknowledge that America is still viewed as the land of 
opportunity, that people still look to us as an opportunity for them, 
and you go on then to say that as the land of opportunity, that we 
must lead. 

I want to tell you a story. I recently was in Poland, and I was 
talking to a woman about the time when Poland was free of com- 
munism and had begun to set a new course, and I asked her to 
speak about it and speak about how exciting that must have been 
to get their country back and freedom and what the future held. 

She said, well, I didn’t think about it much at the time. I thought 
about, well, now I can go to America. 

I thought that was interesting because, here, I am asking her to 
speak of her own nationalism and of the opportunities, and her 
translation to freedom after all these years was and now I want to 
go to America. 

How is it that we can be perceived so poorly but yet still be that 
symbol of people want to go to when they think of their own free- 
dom? 

Mr. Nye. Well, one of the interesting things about soft power’s 
ability to attract is that it grows out of our culture, out of our val- 
ues and out of our policies. When we ask people in public opinion 
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polls, why we have lost that attraction, it tends to be disagreement 
with our policies, not with our values and culture. 

That is good news. Policies can change. Values and cultures 
don’t. The fact that the United States still is seen as a land of op- 
portunity, a land of openness means that a great deal of our soft 
power is produced by our civil society, not by the government. 

The great danger is to make sure that in response to terrorist in- 
cidents or other such things, that we don’t cut ourselves off from 
that value of openness, that openness of opportunity. Others can 
come here. Others can study here. This is the land of opportunity. 
That is attractive to others. 

If we get ourselves into a mentality of cutting back, no visas, no 
immigrants, no trade, that would be this example of jujitsu that I 
mentioned in which the terrorists are using our strength against 
ourselves, and your Polish woman’s example is a perfect case of 
that. 

Mr. Armitage. Congressman, I think that story makes me very 
proud and it is indicative of the fact, I think, that most nations, 
most, really want us to be what Ronald Reagan would say, that 
shining city on the hill. 

But where the disappointment comes in is when our actions don’t 
meet our words, and then we introduce the possibility that we are 
living a double standard, that we are two-faced, etc. That brings in 
the cynicism about us and our motives. 

We are talking a lot about the low esteem in which we are held 
in some parts of the world. We ought to also recognize that in 
places like the African continent, we are not in that bad of shape 
throughout the continent and certainly in Asia we are in somewhat 
better shape. So this is a mixed picture. 

I think we ought to look at what is going right in terms of public 
opinion in Asia and Africa and ask our questions of why. One of 
the reasons in Africa is very clearly the pep for initiatives on infec- 
tious diseases, HIV-AIDS. It is very well recognized although the 
President doesn’t get much credit for it. 

Mr. Turner. China is another area — if I might, Mr. Chairman — 
if you could comment on it. You recognize in your report the rise 
of China’s influence through using soft power and smart influence. 
Would you please comment on that for a moment? 

Mr. Nye. Well, China has been very adept in combining the rise 
of its hard power seen in its economy and military investments 
with soft power which is in diplomacy and investment in culture 
and efforts present a smiling face to the rest of the world. 

That is a smart strategy. If you are a rising power, the last thing 
you want to do is create fear in other people to ally against you. 
You want to combine soft power with your hard power as a smart 
power. China, as they said at their own 17th Party Congress a 
week or so ago, China realizes that soft power is in its interest. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. 

We have four votes that are coming up. The first one is a 15- 
minute vote. The subsequent ones are 5 minutes. We are going to 
run up as close as we can to the line. We promise to keep our word 
and have you gentlemen both out of here well before 4 p.m. 
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So we will run down and we will vote. It may take 25-30 min- 
utes and then come back if we can. 

Mr. Higgins, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Higgins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Armitage, you had said the military has to be reset, which 
got me thinking. On a recent trip to Afghanistan and Pakistan 
with Congressman Lynch and Platts, the one hopeful sign was the 
attitude of the American military. In the most difficult places along 
the Pakistan-Afghanistan border, it was the military folks who 
were emphasizing that this was equal parts. Their mission is equal 
parts, military and equal parts, humanitarian. 

What we had observed was the medics, for example, doing sur- 
gery on a young boy whose fingers were fused together. This is 
what they did in addition to treating injured soldiers which was 
promoting good will amongst the folks in these very remote Afghan 
villages. 

So my question is resetting the military, is it an integration of 
humanitarian work within the military or is it a greater emphasis 
on humanitarian work as separate and distinct from the military 
operation? 

Mr. Armitage. First of all, there is no question. Congressman 
Higgins, that the military can and does participate in soft power 
activities. You mentioned one on the Afghan-Pakistan border. 
There are many, well, the tsunami relief in Indonesia, an applica- 
tion of soft power that dramatically changed the view of Indonesia 
citizenry toward the United States. 

But I think there is a danger for all of us, and there is certainly 
a danger for our servicemen. We are calling on our service people 
time and time again to do things. Sometimes they are things they 
train for, and humanitarian assistance is one of the missions. We 
participated in it back in Vietnam. 

But if we call on them time and time again because they are or- 
ganized and they are used to making chicken salad out of you know 
what, we run the risk of having the other elements of our great bu- 
reaucracy become more and more incompetent to do a job that they 
should be paid to do. 

We are arguing that the military will do splendidly and will per- 
form splendidly in any mission you give them. We want other ele- 
ments of our bureaucracy to perform equally splendidly alongside 
and integrated with them in a strategic way. 

Mr. Nye. I would agree with what Rich just said. The military 
can contribute a great deal to our soft power. If you look at the role 
that the Navy is now playing. It is interesting how they are con- 
tributing in this way, but they also have to be able to have the ca- 
pacity to do their military job. 

Sometimes, because they are a well functioning bureaucracy in 
comparative terms, we turn to them to do more than they should. 
The answer or remedy for that is to improve the capacities and re- 
sources for our civilian agencies. 

Mr. Higgins. Let me give just a final thought on this. It seems 
as though perhaps what is needed in the post- 9/11 era is the post- 
World War II American strategy which because of our great mili- 
tary and economic superiority, at the end of World War II, we had 
the world at our feet. As opposed to demonstrating arrogance, we 
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traveled the world and demonstrated not only military superiority, 
not only economic superiority but, more important than anything 
else, a generous spirit and created international organizations 
which would become forums of the jurisdictions within which inter- 
national conflict would be resolved. 

It just seems to me that the past 6 years have been a meander- 
ing and a trial and error type of policy that finds us in a very, very 
difficult situation relative to isolation. The United States is iso- 
lated. 

So what can we do at this point, given everything that has been 
done over the past 6 years, to strengthen these international orga- 
nizations toward the goal of creating a greater emphasis on smart 
strategic power? 

Mr. Nye. You go ahead. 

Mr. Armitage. Well, there is no question in our report we want 
to have greater involvement in these international organizations 
and at a minimum, let’s face it, every suggestion that comes from 
an 10 is not one that we necessarily will agree with and we 
shouldn’t in many cases. 

But it seems, to me, incumbent upon us that when we don’t 
agree to offer an alternative, and I think that goes a long way in 
the international community. You are part of the team. You just 
don’t agree with some of the aspects that the coach is trying to put 
into the game plan. So you have alternatives. This is very much, 
I think, the way we should go. 

There is a larger question, I think, sir, in your question. That is 
have we been searching around for our purpose in the world? Some 
might say that it is the Global War on Terror. That is why we are 
here, for this one event. 

I, personally, think it is quite a bit more than that. I think that 
I don’t know why we are the sole superpower, why providence has 
granted this, but I know what it means. It means that we have, 
as a Nation, interest in every part of the globe and nothing really 
substantial is really going to take part in any part of the globe un- 
less we are somewhere involved. 

Now I think we ought to have a national dialog. If that is the 
case, if you accept that definition of a superpower, what is our pur- 
pose in the world? 

I think as we found out from what we called a dialog with Amer- 
ica. We sent teams out from CSIS in four different States, and they 
went to universities and video shows and everything, just meeting 
with normal folks. 

Much to our surprise, my surprise, folks were not isolationalists. 
I had always thought they were reluctant internationalists. They 
were not reluctant at all. They did not like to be held in low es- 
teem. They wanted an America who was involved in the great ac- 
tivities of the day in a positive way, and this was a very uplifting 
development for me through the course of this. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. 

Mr. Shays, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

I am going to take Mr. Thornberry’s time later and yield him 
time. 

Mr. Tierney. Mr. Thornberry, 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Thornberry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to 
be here. 

I remember being down at that witness table in the spring of 
2001, testifying about changing the structure of the government to 
better meet the threat posed by terrorism. This subcommittee has 
often been on the cutting edge of changes that were needed, and 
I appreciate its hearing here today. 

That is really what I want to ask you all or invite you to address. 
This subcommittee involves government reform. Are we structured 
in a way to meet the challenges of the future? 

Some people would say that it is a matter of personality. We are 
going to have a new administration. They are going to have new 
cabinet officers. They can make it work. 

I would invite your all’s view about whether it is personality or 
whether more structural reform, whether it is organizational or au- 
thorities, might be considered by this subcommittee. 

Mr. Armitage. Well, I think any amount of changing the line 
diagram would fail if you have incompetent people in major spots. 
So, to a large extent, personalities matter a lot. 

Whenever, in our bureaucracy, there is talk about reform or 
changing the structure, there is lot of neuralgia. Goldwater-Nichols 
was the last one. I actually sat at this table and argued against it 
along with the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. So I know 
about sort of the bureaucratic encrustations that act against any 
movement. 

We were talking earlier about 1947, President Truman’s dra- 
matic decision having the Department of Defense and the CIA. Did 
anyone like it at the time? Probably not too much, but it was nec- 
essary. 

Our timing, as you know, Mr. Commissioner, of this report is 
rather deliberate. We are trying to get this issue involved in the 
Presidential debates. We are not naive. We are not ingenues. We 
know that this is not going to be in any way, shape or form accept- 
ed wholeheartedly by anyone, but if we can start this debate, then 
with pushes and shoves and whatnot from the committee, maybe 
we can get a little altitude on this thing. 

Mr. Nye. Personality matters, but so do structures, and we are 
not structured now to use our full tool kit of power. We have the 
tools, but we don’t know how to put them together. If we are going 
to have a serious strategy, it is going to require a much better inte- 
gration of the tools that we have. So I would argue that, yes, we 
are going to need structural reforms. 

Mr. Thornberry. I would yield back to Mr. Shays. 

Mr. Shays. I am just going to ask one question and put it on the 
record and then when my turn comes up. 

I am uneasy with this concept of terrorism as if it is some ethe- 
real being. The 9/11 Commission was very clear: we are confronting 
Islamist terrorists who would do us harm. 

I am going to be asking you why you just referred to it as terror- 
ism in your conversation. I do agree with your basic point, that 
hard power plus soft power equals smart power, but I just don’t un- 
derstand how we are leaving out the word, Islamist. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tierney. Do you want to answer that? 
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Mr. Shays. No. We will get it later. I want to leave it. 

Mr. Tierney. Gentlemen, if you will excuse us, then we will come 
back in about 15 to 20 minutes if we are lucky and get another 15 
to 20 minutes and then let you go. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Tierney. I apologize to Dean Nye. At a later point, we had 
no idea that there was one procedural vote. We still have three 
votes that we haven’t done yet. They are still on the first vote. 

Mr. Armitage. Well, how did it come out? Did we impeach or 
not? 

Mr. Tierney. I also want to respect your time on this. 

Mr. Armitage. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. Tierney. Mr. Shays had a question hanging in the air which 
you have now had all this time to get prepared for. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The question was why do we call it terrorism when the 9/11 
Commission unanimously said this isn’t terrorism, it is Islamist 
terrorists and they have been targeting us for years? 

Mr. Armitage. I asked Joe why, I think, he used the term that 
you took issue with, and he said he blew it. It was inadvertent. The 
near term threat is al Qaeda which is Islamist and that is what 
we have to concentrate on. 

I take issue with the word, terrorism. It is the only time in my 
recorded history when Mr. Rumsfeld and I were on the same side 
of the issue. Terrorism is a tactic, and so I would prefer the 
Islamist extremists right now and then there could be other ex- 
tremists out in the future. 

I mean the lesson that people learned, and there are some funny 
people out there, is it could be transported to other terrorist groups 
who don’t happen to be Islamist, but you are exactly right. This is 
the present threat. This is a proper acknowledgment would be 
Islamist extremism or terrorists. 

Mr. Shays. Well, you got me to think about the term, terrorists, 
to radicals or extremists because you say terrorism is basically a 
tactic threat. 

Mr. Armitage. Yes, I have just noted that we didn’t have a war 
against kamikazes. It was a tactic. You don’t have a war against 
snipers. It is a tactic, and that is what terrorism is, a tactic, in my 
view. 

So it is a semantic thing and probably not even in important. It 
has just always occurred to me. 

Mr. Shays. One of the things that I wrestle with is in the fifties 
I grew up where I began to understand that we had to confront the 
Soviet threat and we basically contain, react and mutually assure 
destruction, but the American people bought into that. 

I don’t have a sense that the American people have a sense of 
what the threat is and what our strategy is to deal with that 
threat, and I don’t feel like we have debate about it in the public 
marketplace. I don’t think our candidates talk about what our 
strategy needs to be, and it just surprises me that we haven’t had 
that. 

I will just make another point to you. I am struck by the fact 
that even the strategy to deal with the Communist threat got 
changed a bit after Sputnik. I felt it primarily was military in the 
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beginning, and then we said, my gosh, it is military, it is economic, 
it is technology. In the end, we probably beat them as much by 
technology and our economy as we did with our military might. 

Mr. Armitage. Indeed, I think we probably didn’t get off to the 
right foot in the cold war, but you know we did apply smart power. 

Let me give you an example. I was being facetious about the Joe 
Henley French Revolution comment, but one of the advisors to 
Gorbachev was a fellow by the name of Yakovlev. He is the fellow 
who came up with the term, perestroika. 

Actually, back in the bad days of the cold war when we were 
tightly constraining the number of Soviet citizens who might come 
here, he actually studied at Columbia, and he studied under a pro- 
fessor who taught him about pluralism. Yakovlev went back to the 
then Soviet Union with an idea that pluralism could work, and 20 
years later he was the advisor. So it took a while to realize that 
investment, but we realized that investment. 

Mr. Shays. Well, let me just thank you for all your good work 
to our country and service for so many years. You have been an 
advisor to so many people, and I appreciate all your input when- 
ever I have called on you. Thank you. 

Mr. Armitage. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I am going to ask you 
just one brief question. 

Mr. Armitage. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tierney. We had Walter Isaacson testifying on an earlier 
panel, and one of the things he was talking about was the possible 
creation of new treaty alliances. 

Mr. Armitage. Proper which, sir? I have left one ear in Vietnam, 
so I am having a little trouble. 

Mr. Tierney. I don’t know which side to talk to. 

He talked about creating some new treaty alliances, the possibil- 
ity of that. Do you foresee any of that, rearranging some of the alli- 
ances that we have or staying within the existing ones moving for- 
ward? 

Mr. Armitage. I don’t see rearranging our existing alliances. We 
do see new structures. 

For instance, sir, we have a G8 structure which we well know 
we think we could add usefully five other members to that for cer- 
tain items such as environment and things of that nature. We envi- 
sion making more use of the G20 which together counts for about 
80 percent of the gross domestic product of the world, about 80 per- 
cent of the carbon emissions. So there are new groupings that we 
can see, using some of the existing structures and expanding them. 

Mr. Tierney. Mr. Secretary, is there anything you would like to 
comment on to leave us with today? 

Mr. Armitage. No. I very much appreciate your making the ef- 
fort. 

Mr. Tierney. Well, I appreciate you and Dean Nye coming for- 
ward today, and I appreciate the report and hard work of the en- 
tire Commission and the two of you gentlemen. I appreciate again, 
as Mr. Shays said, all your service to the country. 

Mr. Armitage. My pleasure, sir. 

Mr. Tierney. Mr. Shays wants to add the last word. 
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Mr. Shays. I have just one last question. I don’t want to get you 
in trouble if this isn’t a question you want to answer. When I have 
gone to Iraq, I have been struck by the fact that had we had an 
embassy there, we would have known what a pathetic condition the 
economy was and so on. We just would have had people around. 

I am just struck by the fact that we should have an embassy in 
North Korean, in Iran, in Cuba, and not have politics play a role 
in whether or not we have in place. 

Mr. Armitage. Well, back in 1991, when we still had an embassy 
there, we knew a lot. We didn’t know, however, that Saddam Hus- 
sein was going to strike into Kuwait. So we will know some things 
and not others. 

Your broader point, from my point of view, we ought to be talk- 
ing to our enemies as much as we are talking to our friends, and 
we ought to have the courage of our own convictions and confidence 
in our abilities to sit at a table with these characters and not have 
our pockets picked. That has been lacking. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Armitage. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Shays, thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 3:50 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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